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x Special Contributors. 
pEFENSE OF KANSAS. 


oagnun is to be fought. If we are wise it will 
Tf we listen to the pusillanimous 
on who have never shown one throb 
pathy for liberty, we shall have blood to the 
\tridlea, If we ave firm and prompt to obvi- 
vy if we stand by the men of Kansas, and 
‘aa all the help that they need, the flame of 
1 be quenched before it bursts forth, and 
v of the West, and we of the East, shall, 





loodlesé. 
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thoy 0 
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mc, And let us know assuredly that civil war 
oot burst forth in Kansas w ithout spreading. 
{ bold wisdom prevaila, the conflict will be 
: afr off, in Kansas, and without blows or 
Sut timidity and indifference will bring 
iowa there, which will not only echo in our 
, hitherward, bat will, by and by, lay the 
bation fr aa armed struggle between the whole 
andthe South. Shall we let the spark kindle? 
si wo quench it now? But, that intelligent 
; may the better judge, let the facts of this 
be reviewed, 
the adoption of our constitution a system of 
y, thought to be then declining, and that 
: be ejected by the ode medécatriz of the spirit of 
y among the people and in their institutions, 
oj unexpected vigor and growth from various 
cial and political reasons ; and from being a 
secant humor in the blood, it has well nigh 
» be the blood itself of this great government! 
, with an outward form of freedom, with laws 
jitutions bearing the civil aspect of liberty, 
ins of this government are filled with black 
snd the heart and every artery beat with the 
arent of slavery. 
i319 slavery demanded a portion of free terri- 
[twas refused. The fierce battle that fol- 
vss not fought out to the end as it should 
on, The compromise of 1820,—like every 
aise since, and like all compromises since the 
began, between unscrupulous Power and timid 
y,—was but a device of Knavery for taking 
», The peace always promised for such conces- 
3a peace for repairing damages, for forging 
and forarraying new influences and implements. 
y was bribed to yield a noble province to the 
ations of Slavery with the solemn guarantee, 
») slavery should ever touch the soil north ofa 
lino; thet, by the moral pledge of the whole 
expressed through a legislative act, was made 
oto freedom. It wasatreacherous pact. It 
low from the beginning. While the territory 
wd lay far beyond the reach of emigration, 
jwas a hunter’s wilderness, it waa not mo- 
The moment that the growth of our coun- 
wght our population to the borders of this 
y, and it was soon to be settled, Slavery, 
aw appeal to the people, without the suspi- 
ithe coming up of such a question in Con- 
ya coup d'état, annulled this agreement for 
snd declared Kansas and Nebraska alike 
yall settlers, and that their institutions should 
ruined for freedom or slavery by the will of 
tual settlera, 
pfoet of freedom are nimble, The feet of 
y, shod with iron for crushing, move slowly. 
usand free settlers will move with all their 
iis to a region before a hundred men with the 
{foot of slavery can move or start. 
vurty is so rich that itis apt toferment. Slavery 
ul ssiogle selfishness, and is not embarassed by 
, terests. Liberty, breeding innumera- 
pdustries and stirring within men life and inde- 
ence, is full of divisions and strifes, Slavery 
spit. [tis thin, gaunt, compact, tenacious. 
viuctive organizing foree Liberty is mighty ; 
incils and concert she is weak. In creative 
iavery is imbecile, but in ambition and in 
li unit and efficient. 
Se South were to attempt to cope with the 
onthe field of Kansas, by simple emigra- 
'juking possession of the land for industry, 
"mid be defeated before they began. This 
Yareat, The only hope lay in violence. 
was tried. At the hiss of an unscrupu- 
* bordes of wild and indolent fellows that 
out the towne and cities of slave States, as 
‘emin, rushed into Kansas, crushed the 
‘wetual settlers at the polls, and by a whole- 
uinot even denied or disguised, reared up 
‘ire whose office it was to forge law for 
“elt of slavery and for the extinction of 
And well they performed their work. 
“Let this wrong, O ye freemen of the North! 
8 the territory given to freedom by the 
ho made it; by the institutions and spirit of 
“uty which owned it; by the desires of the 
‘8nd by the most solemn agreements of the 


Hea the day came for freedom to take it, the 
broke down its treacherous promises, opened 
fates, and let forth its children to enter the 
Sninst liberty ; yet, solemnly declaring that the 
i. ee possession fist, should hold and 
' ree settlers ; 

lend teste took it. Slavery lagged 
“8 itself defeated in this nefarious scheme, 
Muth, treacherous again, poured armed men 
“t border to plant by violence a legislature 
‘ci this cogrced and fraudu'ent legislature 
4 legalize Slavery, to defend it against even 
Nt by binding 9 law around every free 
¥ ‘ halter, Lest it be thought that we ex- 
.. “® Bive two sections of the laws of this 
“Sislature, 
nin, If any person print, write, introduce 
Winged oculate, or cause to be brought 
Login) teD) Published or circulated, or 
nb Malad or assist in bringing into, print- 
1 circulating within this Territory, 
laine apt magazine, handbill, or 
* pment, doctrine, re or — 
; diag oauce a disorderly, dangerous or re- 
wt, we among the slaves in this Terri- 
of °® Such slaves to escape from the 
Wl be Frage or to resist their authority, 
mement ae be felony, and be punished by 
Pag, d labor for a term not less than 


“18. If 

vert or UY free person, by speaking or wri- 
hag mantain that persons havnaa the 
huto thie tren this Territory, or shall intro- 
1 or cause to be? print, pu i i 

*, printed ‘atroduced in this Territory, 
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shall be deemed guilty of felony, and punished by 
imprisonment at hard labor for a term of not less 
than two years.” 

It was to such laws that armed scoundrels of 
Missouri swore that the free settlers of Kansas 
should submit. Northern men, taught to think, 
to read, to discuss, to make the commerce of, 
opinions free as the air that surrounded them, 
though in an immense majority, were required by 
a pitiful crew of wretches thrust over the border of 
the State for a mere purpose of violence, to aecept 
these laws that outrage every institution of the 
land, and every historic antecedent of our country, 
or be cut down and shot. It was thought perhaps 
that these sturcy settlers could be made to throw 
up the undigested milk of liberty as easily as they 
do who disgrace New-Engiand in the chief places 
of government at Washington. But the men of 
Kansas were men of stomach. They had digested 
every crumb of liberty. It had gone into their 
blood and bones. It bad fashioned their heart and 
conscience. It had made men and Obristians of 
them. 

When the ill-gathered rabble drew near to Law- 
rence, threatening to raze it to the ground unless 
they would yield up every seatiment of honor and 
fall down before Satan and worship him, the men of 
Lawrence raised their defenses, took their arma, de- 
termined to beat off violence by force. 


That courage saved them. The rifle brought 
peace. Had they been unarmed, had they been 
pusillanimous, had they had such Christians as in- 
fest the North, who justify arms for tyrants, but in- 
~veigh against self-defense on the side of freedom, 
we should have had a monstrous tragedy of violence 
and blood.’ °* ' 

The storm was held back but not dispersed. The 
same men are still in Kansas, face to face. The 
same ruthless assault from the South will be renew- 
ed. The same manly breasts will meet the war. 
Already we hear the muttering in the clouds of 
those thunder -voices which will yet roll over 
the prairies and reverberate along the Allegha- 
nies! There is but little time, but that little 
may save us from civil war! It is a spark now. 
A foot may tread it out. But if it kindles, it will 
sweep the prairies in sheets of flame, The foot 
that should tread it out was bred among the New- 
Hampshire hills. But the shadow of the Govern- 
ment, black as midnight, falls upon Free-State men; 
its lurid smile is with the aggressor. When God 
stood among the oppressed, Egypt was dark and 
Goshen was light. In our day, Rulers cast the blaze 
of full favor upon Egypt, and the scorn and black- 
ness of their wrath upon the land of Goshen! 

Who then are these armed men that already 
confront each other and between whom this whole 
land is called to decide? How have they come into 
this Territory, and what are their errands? On the 
one side are the representatives of civilization, on 
the other of barbarism. On the one side stand men 
of liberty, Christianity, industry, arta, and of uni- 
versal prosperity ; on the other are the waste and 
refuse materials of a worn-out Slave-State popula- 
tion—men whose ideas of society and civilization 
are comprised in the terms, « rifle, a horse, a hound, 
a slave, tobacco and whisky; beyond these there is 
nothing but an annual uproarious camp-meeting, 
where they get just enough religion to enable them 
to find out that the Bible justifies all the immeasu- 
rable vices and wrongs of slavery. The Free-State 
men come hither with books, with newspapers, with 
free Schools, with Lycoums, with churches, and the 
whole retinue of beneficent institutions of Christian 

svilization. 

The Slave-State men come without books, with- 
out enough education to read if they had them, 
without schools or a wish for them, They come 
with statutes framed for making free thought a sin, 
free speech a penitentiary offence, a free press pun- 
ishable with death if it in the least locsens the bonds 
of oppression. 











sure of any but heroic patience, they nobly redeemed 
their lives, and, without one drop of blood spilt, 
scattered their foes. Shall the prayers, the help, 
the sympathy of the free men of the North be with- 
held, while the bugle is sounding through the 
South, and men are gathering, and weeks only are 
left between this day and that on which battle shall 
once more unfold its wings—not again to be closed 
until the earth has drank blood to its fill ? 

But, if, with prompt liberality, we fortify those 
heroic men that are there, the emissaries of evil 
will come up, look, be afraid and pass away. False 
peace will bring certain war. Arms and courage 
will inevitably secure an unbroken peace, 

Once, when England only asserted the right to 
tax the colonies without representation, the colonies 
rebelled and went towar. But now a foreign Legis- 
lature has been imposed upon Kansas. That Legis- 
lature has legalized slavery against the known wish- 
es of nine-tenths of the actual settlers. It has de- 
creed that no man shal! enter the territory who 
will not take an oath of allegiance to this spurious 
legislation. It has made it death to give liberty to 
men escaping from oppression. It has muzzled the 
press. It has forbidden discussion. It has made 
free speech a penitentiary offence. The rights for 
which the old colonists fought were superficial com- 
pared with these, These are rights which lie at the 
very heart of personal liberty. Indeed there can be 
no personal freedom when free speech, a free presa, a 
free canvas and discussion are penitentiary offences! 
These are the laws that the President is determined 
to enforce! Congress is to be asked money to sustain 
this government in Kansas; and to pay for an army 
to cut the throats of every free citizen that will not 
yield to this infamy! 

Already the Senate, controlled by the slave in- 
terest, arrogantly offers to snatch from the House 
its immemorial right of originating Appropriation 
Bills. The pretense is to save money. The reason 
is to gain money for Kansas butchery. They fear 
that the House will not appropriate for such a ne- 
farious abomination as that which broods the Plains. 
The Senate knows that every dollar voted for the 
army and for Kansas, will, in the hands of the Ad- 
ministration, be a bullet in the heart of a free 
settler. The House ought to know it too, and act 
according’y. The whole count y ought to know it. 

New-England has given to tho land a President 
who is determined that Kansas shall have Slavery 
or Blood. His second proclamation is like the apo- 
calyptic vision. “And the second angel sounded, 
and as it were a great mountain burning with fire 
was cast into the sea; and the third part of the sea 
became blood.” So will armed slavery be cast into 
Kansas, But will not these rivers of blood dash 
against the Alleghanies, and that fire flash along 
the line between the North and South? — 

Peace in Kansas will bo peace every where. 
War there will be war all over the land. Now 
it can be stopped. But fear will notdo it Atru- 
culent peace will not do it Indolence and pre- 
sumptuous prayer will but hasten the mischief 
When tyrants are in arms they who cry peace be- 
come their confederates. Manliness, action, courage, 
and ample preparations for defence—will stop the 
danger. The Providence that will help ua is that 
Providence which we help, God works for those 
who work for Him. When He answers prayer for 


harvests, he inspires men to work ; and petitions for 


crops and harvests are answered through plows and 
spades. And God will answer prayers for peace, by 
inspiring men with justice, with abhorrence of op- 
pression, by making good men bold and active, and 
bad men feeble and cowardly; by stopping the ears of 
the community to the counsels of cowards and 
hypocrites. 

Let every man in this awful crisis not fail to Pray. 
And that they may pray without hypocrisy let them 
watch and work | How shall we dare ask God tosave us 
from bloodshed when we will not use the means 
which he has put into our hands? Faith without 





The men of the North come with raro industry ; 
with mechanic arts, with all improved implements 
ofhusbandry. They build towns ; they found cities ; 
they convert a wilderness to a garden, and will 
transmit to coming generations an inheritance such 
as Old England and such as New-England never saw. 

The men of the South, reared where labor was a 
disgrace, are without mechanic arta, without habits 
of industry, without organizing tendencies, without 
the creative force which builds up new societies. 
They come to curse the land with a system of bus- 
bandry which the earth detesta, as well it may, for 
the foot of the slave burns the soil like fire. Itis 
the agriculture of exhaustion. It is the husbandry 
of impoverishment. If the South inoculates the 
State with her leprosy, the plains of Kansas are 
fairer and richer to-day as a wilderness than they 
ever will be again. For slavery robs first the slave 
and then tho soil. It sucks the blood from every- 
thing it touches. And nothing can fatten upon it, 
except the cunning few that sit upon the middle of 
the web—overswolen spiders—while the rest swing 
in the edges thereof, mere skeleton insects. 

The men of the North come upon the best, and 
the men of the South upon the worst, errand that 
ever engaged men. Peace, and light, and love, and 
hope, and joy go with the onc—war, and blood, and 
cruelty, wasting and despair, go with the other. 

The representatives of civilization have come 
lawfully, peacefully, to become actual settlera. The 
representatives of barbarism have come unlawfully, 
violently, with no intent of residence, but only to 
put the sword to the throat of freemen, and the 
brand to their dwellings, and then to leave to the 
slow immigration of slavery this stained victory. 

There was never s0 strong an appeal to public 
sympathy as that which is presented in the case of 
Kansas free settlers. Their emigration was a mis- 
sion of mercy, full of the ripest fruits of Christian- 
ity. Their conduct has been noble. They have 
borne hardships without faltering; they have borne 
outrage and persecution with patience, returning 
good for evil. They have suffered wrongs manifold 
and infinitely provoking, without retaliation. When 
aggression on one occasion was pushed so sorely 
that their patience failed, some of the men said “ We 
cannot bear such wrongs.” The reply made by 
Pomeroy will become a maxim of Christian men— 
“Be patient! your wrongs ere your very 
strength |” 

When the armed day came, and their adversaries 
came out to consume them, then, and only then, 
they took up arma, and surrounded their homes 
with living men, determined not to attack, but never 
to surrender. 

They stood on free soil. They felt free hearts 
beating in their bosoms. But no flag of their coun- 
try waved over their head! An army cf the United 


works, and prayer without works, are dead, stone 
dead. Let emigrants go thither by hundreds, and 
pray as they go! Let them that have money now 
pourit out, and pray as they give! Let them that have 
sons in Kansas send them arms, and pray that they 
may have no occasion to use them, but thatifthey must 
be used, that the son may #0 wield them that the mother 
benot ashamed of the son whom she bore! Let men 
that have influence speak out! Let ministers and 
Christian freemen now, if ever, speak against bar- 
barism, and uphold the whole retinue of Christian 
institutions! Let those whose tongue has been 
hitherto palaied by evil advisers, now loosen their 
tongue and speak | 

Of whom will the land take counsel? There have 
been two sorts of counsellors hitherto. One has 
pointed out for twenty years the nature of slavery, 
its tendencies, the dangers which it threatened ; and 
al] the prophecies have come true. The other kind 
of counsellors have predicted peace, dissuaded from 
action, u-ged compromise, and at each reluctant step 
have promised the country peace. 

In not a single instance have they been right. 
Events have overthrown every one of their prom- 
ises. They have led us down deeper into trou- 
ble at every step. We have been betrayed by 
kisses. Excitements have deepened. Issues have 
multiplied Oompromises have bred cockatrices. 
We are spun over with webs. We are tangled with 
sophistries, We have everything but manliness, 
straightforwardness, courage and decisive wisdom, 
Our capital is not ia ruins, and yet the prophecy 
against the old oriental city has come true ;—foxes 
look out of the windows; owls hoot there, and satyrs 
dance their orgies there. That infernal dog of a 
hundred heads—Slavery —=site at the gates of our gov- 
ernment, tebite every one that will not give asop to 
Cerberus. All this we received at the hands of the 
very men who are again abroad with pious horror of 
self-defense, and treacherous counsels for a more 
treacherous peace | 

But what is done must be done quickly. Funds 
must be freely given. Arms must be had even if 
bought at the price mentioned by our Savior: “ He 
that hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy 
one.” (Luke 22; 36.) Young men who would do 
aught for liberty should take no council of fear. 
Now is ‘the time when a man may do for his coun- 
try in an hour, more than in a whole life besides. 
Time flies. Events hasten. Fear, and’ 
pence, that betray duty with ignorant words of 
religion, wiilruin all But energy, coufage, Wetion, 
will save all Woe to us! if war comes from ¢ 
fault! If it comes, on the skirts of filse peace 
will its blood be found ! 
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REMEDIES OF PAUPERISM. 


se 


Ws have gianced at the causes, we come now to 
the remedies of pauperism. We doubt not we shall 
run across the prejudices of some, and be met with 
the exclamation of impossibility by others; and 
the jealousy of traders and manufacturers, lest a 
portion of their profits be drawn off, or the value 
of their capital be diminished, by furnishing work- 
shops and work for poor laborers thrown out of 
work, amounts to a real difficulty. Yet it would be 
easy so to regulate the price of work, and the dis- 
posal of ita products, in asylums of labor, as to 
remove all such jealousy and opposition. The 
maintenance of work, even by a general tax, and 
at a loss to the State, would be wise and profitable, 
rather than the maintenance of vagrancy and beg- 
gary. But vagrancy and beggary on the part of 
the unemployed are not necessary adjuncts for the 
prosperity of employed mechanics and tradesmen, 
or of wholesale capitalists. The demand for the 
products of industry does not depend upon there 
being multitude of unemployed laborers keeping 
down the price of work ; and the additional demand 
created by the wants of such laborers themselves, 
if employed, is something. A state or city farm and 
workhouse ought not to be an object of jealousy to 
any of the mechanical trades, or of the commercial 
houses connected with those trades, and need not 
be. 

We see that lately a vast number of laborers 
have been employed in the city of Boston hauling 
off the deposits of ice and dirt in the streets. Now 
it would be good and profitable policy in that city 
to keep on hand every year an ice-and-dirt-institu- 
tion, even if they had to pay for the raw material, 
rather than leave their laborers to beg unemployed. 
True, the employing of them must be at consider- 
able expense, and it comes out of a tax laid upon 
all the city ; but again, the wages so paid go back 
to the various trades and provision exchanges in 
the city, or would do so, if the law keeping rum 
out of the way were enforced ; so that such hiring 
and wages-paying for ico and dirt-removing is, after 
all, only a circulation of wealth between the city 
and the city for a good purpose. Nothing is lost, 
but much is gained, by such an operation. There 
might be some advantages in pursuing such a policy 
in the city of New-York. 

But we are forestalling the natural course of our 
argument. We must ge to the bottom of the evil, 
for the cure of pauperism, and begin there. We 
say the absolute oure ; for pauperism may be en- 
tirely removed by a wise education and administra- 
tion, though the poor there always will be, more or 
less, in every community. But men may be poor 
without being paupers, and the thing is, to prevent 
necessity from running into the chronic degradation 
and misery of poverty and pauperiem. It ceases to 


-be pauperism the moment there is the dignity of 


labor and wages alone. No, not even if society 
could provide brown-stone fronts, aad. kid gloves; 


such external possessions could not create the 
power, or the reality, of self-respect. By just 50 
much as a man is filled with possessions-respect, 
riches-respect, ‘by just so much is his. true self- 
respect diminished and rendered impossible. It is 
impossible for any man to respect himself truly who 
respects his brown-stone fronts more, or who never 
sees himself except through them as the mirror. 

Now then, first of all, the foundation and begin- 
ning of a better state of things in society was an- 
nounced by our Blessed Lord in his message to 
John, as the climax of all the miraculous works by 
which he might be sure that the Great Being had 
come, at whose coming the desert was to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. To THs poor tur GosPEL 
I3 PREACHED. That lies at the root of all good, and 
must be the beginning and the root of all possibility 
of permanent reformation and prosperity. Our 
Blessed Lord began with that in his own ministry, 
began to preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. He went about, teaching, 
and preaching, and healing ; that is the order, as 
set down in the Gospel, and thus he went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of 
the devil. He did not begin with soup-housea, nor 
model-lodgings, but with divine truth applied to 
the heart, and practical benevolence as its compan- 
ion, and in the train of it. 

For if you apply benevolence without the Gospel 
to conquer the evils of pauperism, this would be 
but as a train of wet gunpowder laid across the 
face of a barren rock, without drilling the rock or 
putting any explosive force into the heart of it. 
You have nothing when you set it on fire but a hiss 
and a flash, and all is over, and the rock is as im- 
movable as ever. And as to the removal of want 
by scattering your daily bread, or pence, or shillings, 
or temporary supplies, without setting fountains of 
industry and truth for a permanent supply, self- 
created, it would be like pouring innumerable bar- 
rels of water on the Great Desert of Sahara; as 
thirsty and as dry the hour after your irrigating 
operation as if never a drop had been thrown there 
since the creation. But, bore an Artesian well, 
and you may make an oasis, a granary, a garden, 
out of that very desert’s” il elements of 
sterility. Your daily’ indi nate ladling of 
soup to thé poor, Without any radital remedy 
to go to the causes of such pauperism, is no 


better than tin water pots for the Désert ert of Sahara, 
If you should give to the poor their clothing, 


their lodgings, and their daily bread, they would 
continue poor and idle, and you would only estab- 
lish and work » porfect mino of pauperism, for the 


produetion of vice . But give them. instruction, 


and give them work, and you surround them with 
the discipline of God, you apply God’s own lever, 
to raise them out of their degradation, .«. | 
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forethought and skill, as should in every age pro- 
cure for themselves an honorable competency. 

But it all depends on the use and application of 
the Gospel. Without that, he that giveth money is 
as one that earneth wages and putteth it into a bag 
with holes, And without that ou: prisons, alms- 
houses, courta, processes of judgment, refuges and 
police forces are but patches upon old cloth. Nay, the 
vaunted houses of detention and correction are schools 
of vice, without the omnipotent agency of divine 
truth, and a thorough classification and arrangement 
of the subjects of disciplineand charity, with reference 
to the trial of its power. With this in view a Chris- 
tian station-house might be established in this city, 
or a8 many such as may be needed, on a footing 
that should make them a permanent institution of 
benevolence as long as the world stands. At pres- 
ent you havea range of repulsive places, called po- 
lice-stations, where wretched houseless wanderers 
throw themselves almost like dogs in a kennel, but 
not one moral, kind, Christian asylum, where the 
vagrant may find a night’s lodging, and at the same 
time breathe the atmosphere of pure example and 
companionship, or experience the blessedness of 
Christian sympathy and care. There ought to 
be such stations, from which the vagrant should 
not be turned out in the morning to roam like a 
wild beast in vain, unsatisfied, uninstructed, noth- 
ing bettered by contact with the mercies of the 
State; but in which a wholesome meal for the sup- 
ply of want and hunger should be ready in the 
morning, attended with some suitable exeroise of re- 
ligious instruction and derotion. How many poor 
miserable creatures on the way to ruin, and seem- 
ingly deserted both of God and man, might in this 
way be reclaimed, be snatched from misery and 
death, who can tell ? 

For these are the nooka, the beaches, the inlets 
along the raging stream of life, where its eddies 
float many a miserable victim of temptation and 
want for momentary repose; and, as in catching 
drift-wood on a rapid river, you do not launch your 
boat into the foaming tide, but hold and save what 
the side eddies bring within your reach by chance, 
so should you do at these stations along the whirl, 
the rage, the vortices of vice and want and passion 
in this great city, and you might save thousands. 
A night’s lodging, not with criminals, but in a com- 
fortable, decent bed; a good, substantial, hearty 
breakfast; a portion of the word of God, and a fer- 
vent prayer; and after all these, if a man got noth- 
ing till the next morning, he could get along through 
the day. And if, instead of soup-housea, you had 
stations where soul and body would thus be cared 
for, you would atlength accomplish double, with no 
injury, and far less expense, 

The corrective of pauperism is piety and industry 

and the security against the evils of indiscriminate 
‘relief is religions instruction; and if you could 
bring your vagrants daily under the power of that, 
the cost of s ni ‘ id @ breakfast would 
‘have been living almost on the very arsenic of soci- 
éty all their days, and you must administer the anti- 
ote to the poison. Bring heart and mind under 
‘the power of kind treatment, into contact with di- 
‘vine truth, abd you will soon seeachange. But 
the kindness the instruction would be of 
fio avail, only to increase the demand. 

Our Blessed Lord had the same evil of a selfish 
motive to contend with. Ye seek me, not because 
ye saw a iniracle and had your hearts affected by 
it, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled,, Loaves and fishes; if these can come at 
command, men will wait for nothing else, and if 
these come first, will take nothing more spiritual. 
And therefore our Lord did never keep up an indis- 
criminate supply of the temporal wants of those 
that thronged about him, nor any standing miracle 
to clothe and feed the poor; but he did, on al! occa- 
sions, keep instructing the multitude. And he 
never fed them, or healed their sick, without before 
and after giving them the truth. And there was no 
school committee of fools with the cry of sectarian- 
ism to shut out the Bible, nor any Educational 
Board or Association to wait on our Savior and in- 
form him that the largest liberality towards the con- 
scientious prejudices of his hearers would not admit 
religious instruction to be mixed up with bis be- 
nevolent operations. He taught the truth from God, 
and they received it, and nothing can reach the 
evils of society, nothing can begin to cure the evils 
of pauperism, but only this, nothing without this. 
You may cut or cauterize a cancer, but if the seat 
is inwardly.rooted, you must reach the roote, or the 
more you cut and cauterize, the more rapidly it will 

Steady employment and wages for it, and instruc- 
tion with it, is what every city and State is bound to 
provide for the industrious and able-bodied poor. 
It is bound to do this, for it can be done, but indi- 
viduals, even with the utmost charity, could not do 
it. But by the State or the city, employment could 
be provided for every family thrown out of it. At an 
expense the tenth part of what it will cost the city to 
provide a public park, a public farm with houses of 
industry might be established that would create, at 
length, by labor, a revenue more than sufficient to 
pay its annual expenses, and sufficient number of 
artisans’ shops or manufactories could be opened to 
employ, along with the industrial occupations of the 
farm itself, all the poor that ask for employment, 
and to put to respectable trades all the children. 
From the printer's trade to the shoemaker’s, all the 
forms of industry that the million wants and luxu- 
ries of man call into exercise, could be put in requi- 
sition and*taught in such an establishment. Nota 

‘single “institution of this kind, so imperiously de- 
fiafided “for the employment of the poor, does this 
¢réat city possess, and yet we are ready to spend 
‘niiflions for a public park. Now we are in favor « f 
the park, but at the same time we say : This oug).t 
Ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
If 96 muich can be done for a park, something might 
be done forthe poor; and if so much to provide a 
‘strolling and breathing place, something might be 
Jon ocie Rroide a working place. . Millions for a 
park that the poor may haveair, but not a dollar for 
, r and suitable House of Industry, self-edu- 


employing, and ennobling to the poor! 


hundred dollars antunlly to have a plan carried out 
beset thé “doors of their houses, with histories «f 
suffering and dema for employmen mi lene ts: 
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Spectal Contrioutors. 

Tas following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures: —Rev. Gzonar B. Cure- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Henny Warp Brecnmn, (%,) 
and Mrs, Haramr Bescurs Srowr, (H. B. 8.) 


Corresponvents 
from different sections of the Union; from Engtand, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged to write for the columng 
of Tam souRNaL. 








EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 





Goverwor Cnasz, of Ohio, has gallantly headed the 
column of the Free States for the relief of the be- 
leaguered people of Kansas. Having received an offi- 
cial communication signed by Gen. Lane as chairman 
of the Executive Committee, E. Robinson as Governor- 
elect, and G. Deitzler, Secretary-elect of the State of 
Kansas, setting forth their perila from a threatened in- 
vasion by citizens of Missouri, and appealing to human- 
ity for relief, he at once transmitted the document to 
the Legislature, with an elaborate message, giving a 
very clear narrative statement of the case, and recom- 
mending the Legislature to pass prompt and earnest 
resolves on the subject. THe says: 


“It is impossible to contemplate these things with- 
out deep feeling. They are the legitimate fruits of the 
repeal of the Missouri Prohibition. It may not be pos- 
sible at present to reéetablish that prohibition. It is, 
perhaps, not probable that Congress, as at present con- 
stituted, will consent to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, under the Free State Constitution. The General 
Assembly of Ohio has, perhaps, vo legislative power to 
redreas the wrongs of the people of the Territory ; but 
still something, not unimportant, may be done. The 
General Assembly can express the sense of the people 
of Ohio, in resolutions addressed to their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. They can recommend 
the admiasion of Kansas as a Free State; the enact- 
ment of a suitable law securing freedom of elections in 
case the Territorial government be not superseded; 
and what perhaps is of more importance still, the 
prompt admission of the delegate of the people to a 
seat in Congress, that he may have the most favorable 
opportunity of gaining the attention of the National 
Legislature to their wants and their wronga. The Gen- 
eral Assembly may also, by suitable resolutions, com- 
mend the cause of Kansas to the warm sympathies and 
liberal contributions of their constituents. They will 
not, I am sure, invoke the prompt action of the people 
in vain.” 

Several sets of resolutions were offered ; one by Mr. 
Todd to this effect : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the State of Ohio, in 
the exercise of its “‘ popular sovereignty,” through its 
General Ass@mbly, to raise, arm and eguip five regi- 
ments of volunteers; to provide all the necessary pro- 
visions, munitions and pay, for six months’ service in 
Kansas, to preserve the peace and protect the settlers 
from the depredations of the land-pirates who infest 
that Territory. 

Governor Clark, of this State, having received a 
similar appeal from Kansas, transmitted it to the Legis- 
lature without one word of comment, introduction or 
sympathy. The reference of the appeal to a commit- 
tee was strenuously opposed, and the House adjourned 
without doing anything. 

The change of weather the latter part of the week 
released immense quantities of ice from the bays and 
shores, which rendered the work of the ferries very 
dificult. At Fulton-ferry there was no crossing ou 
Saturday night, from 8 o'clock till past 1 A.M. About 
10 o'clock, three men walked quite across the East 
river and back on the ice, dragging along a |’ranois 
life-boat in case of accident. 

Much anxiety is felt in regard to the safety of the 
Collins steamer Pacific, which sailed from Liverpool on 
the 23d of January, three days earlier than the Per- 
sia. Itis feared that she bas fallen in with the im- 
ménse fields of ice known to lie‘ mear the Grand 
Bank. The steamship Alabama was laden with pro- 
visions dnd other means of relief for veasels in distress, 
and sent out on Sunday to search for the Pacific. She 
will cruise a week or ten days in the dangerous region. 
Captain Hartsteen, U. 8. N., telegraphed to Washington 
for leave to go out with the war steamer Arotic, which 
did such admirable service in the search after Dr. Kane 
for asimilar purpose. He had his vessel ready for sea 
in thtee hours after obtaining leave to co. 

The - great question about the citizenship of Mr. 
Matsell, tlie chief of police in this city, has at length 
been set at rest by a simple reference to the records of 
the Marine Court, which show that his futher was 
naturalized in 1827, when the son was but 16 years old, 
which makes the cou a citizen. It was also proved 
that his mother always said that this son was born in 
America. A leaf in one of the record-books of the 
Court has been torn out, and the book otherwise mu- 
tilated, but enough remains to show the fact, and a 
full and undeniable record is found in another book. 
So ends a costly furce, which has been more disgraceful 
to the city than expensive. 

The crisis thickens about Kansas. Letters from the 
coolest-minded men there speak of an armed invasion 
by the rufhans a3 certain, unless the preparations of 
the inhabitants for aclf-defense shall deter Atchison 
and his followers. The settlers are determined to 
defend themselves to the utmost, and with the 
resources in hand will not be subdued without a 
terrible cost to the champions of slavery. They are 
organizing and training companies, providing arms 
and ammunition, etc. No paper proclamation of 
Pierce or Shannon will disband them. Funds aré being 
collected in this city to help the defense, by Mr. D. L. 
Elder.) 

General Pomeroy addressed the citizens of Woroce- 
ter, Mass., on the 10th instant, in behalf of the free- 
men of Kansas, and in the course of his remarks ob- 
served that on the Saturday previous he had been able 
to send to General Robinson fifteen hundred dollars, 
and on the previous Saturday two thousand dollars, all 
of which had been generously contributed at a few 
meetings which he had been invited to address. 

At the close Mr. Thayer stated that a large number 
of men in that city were at work hastening the comple- 
tion of one thousand rifles, which he was individually 
about to send to the settlers. But for immediate use 
he would pay for ten Sharp's rifles, at $26 each, if 
o:hers would make up the number to a hundred ; the 
sum of $576 was subscribed at once, and a committee 
chosen to complete the amount. 

The slave case at Cincinnati is suspended for the 
present. Tho U. &. Commissioner heard testimony on 
both sides, and the arguments of counsel, but post- 
poned his decision, in order that he might not interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the State courta, before which 
the alleged slaves are indicted for murder. The U. 8. 
Marshal, who bas taken them as slaves, commits them 
to the county jail for safe keeping, where they are 
necessarily in the hands of the Sheriff, who can there 
produce them for trial before the State court. In that 
way the marshal is eaved from the inexorable penalty 
imposed by the Fillmore Act for letting them go out 
of his hands on any pretext whatever. 

President Pierce has at length taken executive no- 
tice of the state of things in Kansas, being moved, 10 
doubt, by the bold demonstration of the Governor of 
Vhio, although he took no notice of the propositions 
in the Legislatures of Virginia and South Carolina to 
send State armies into Kaneas. The President deci- 
dedly upholds the dynasty of Shannon and the Mis- 
sourians, with all those atrocious laws, as the “ con- 
stitutional and legal authority,” aud denounces ali 
movements in other States, pear or remote, to “ inter- 
tere im the affairs” of Kansas, by ‘‘armed inerveution.” 
*‘A]l such. plans for the determination of the future 
institutions of thé Territory, if carried into execuuon 
from within the same, will vonstitute the tact of insur- 
rection, and, if from without, that of invamve ugyres» 
sion, aud willim eisher case justify and require the ior. 
cible interposition of the whole power o: the Gr neral 
Government, as well to maintain the laws of the Terrl- 
tory as those of the Unioa.” 

“If in any pert. of the Uniou the fury ef faction or 
fanaticism inflamed inw a disregard o: the geacra 
principles of popular eoverciguy, which uncer the 
Constitution are jandameital in the whole s.ructure of 
Our institutions, is to bring on the couniry the dire 
calamity of arlitrament o: arma iv that Terrnory, » 
ghall be between lawless violeave cu one side, aud co.- 
servative force ongthe other, wielded by the legal wo: - 
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THEORY OF MISSIONS. 
A rxpcy to “A Missionary’s” “ friendly criticism” of 
my article on the above-named subject in The Indepen- 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


AND COLONEL 


THE DIPLOMATIC POSIZION OF RUSSIA, 


SRAPENER OR THIS CIE ry 


Wuen we last wrote hpom a olities in the 
columns of this paper, we had not ‘yet heard any in- 
telligence of the acceptance of the Austrian peace- 
propositions by the Western powers, and could, on that 
account, only consider their, eventual, result, .. Since 
then, the intelligence has reached ug that the Western 
powers have accepted them, although in a much severer 
form, and that Austria has, forwarded them to 8t. 
Petersburg through’ Count Esterhazy, to submit them 
as an ultimatum to the Czar. According to the latest 
news, Russia has accepted thesespropositions 25.8 basis 
of negotiation. ; This, fact gives, peculiar importance 
to the diplomatie situation of, affaire, with reference, to 
Russia, and it is this question which we,propese more 
immediately to examine in our preset number. 

The prospects of Russian diplomacy seem quite as un- 
favorable as those Of her arms, and this is very natural. 
European diplomacy may feél any amount of sympathy 
with the fundamental principles of the Russian system 
of government, but this sympathy only exists because 
hitherto Russia possessed the power to defend her sys- 
tem. The blow which Russia received in the East, po- 
litically her most vulnerable point, considerably weak- 
ened the friendship felt for her by the states of central 
Europe. Were she at the present moment to count 
her friends amongst the family of European nations, 
she would undoubtedly find that many a beloved head 
was wanting. The Austrian alliance with the Western 
powers must be regarded as an offensive neutrality ; the 
German States who, together with Prussia, contended 
for an absolute neutrality, are now leaning more or less 
towards Austria ; Prussia herself is only Russian, so far 
as the Court and the Court-party ; the people are warm- 
ly opposed to the Czar, and the Government seeks to 
occupy a position between the Court and the people. 
Sweden and Norway, the nearest neighbors, and for 
many years the allies of the Russian Emperor, have 
concluded an alliance with the Western powers, which 
has made Russia for the future their bitter enemy. 
Denmark, notwithstanding her oft-repeated declaration 
of neutrality, will necessarily adopt a similar course, 
and draw nearer to the West, the moment the war in 
the Baltic commences. Belgium also will doubtless join 
the coalition, intimately connected as she is with the 
interests of civilization, and her neutrality only con- 
tinues so long as the Western powers may desire. 
With reference to Holland, she will not be disturbed by 
either party in her present unhistorical position. By 
the Treaty of Vienna, the neutrality of Switzerland, in 
war as well as in peace, is assured ; and it is not to be 
supposed that Louis Napoleon will seek to disturb her, 
so long as he can count on the assistance of Austria. 
In Italy the Czar has lately lost the King of Naples, 
who has declared to the Archduke Albert of Austria 
his readiness to ally himself to the Western powers, with 
whom the Roman States also seem desirous to maintain 
the most friendly relations. Spain and Portugal are in 
immediate negotiation with France concerning their 
accession, and Sardinia has already an army in the 
Crimea ; Greece is too insignifieant to be considered in 
the matter. The Czar is thus left without a friend, and 
the-diplomatic situation of Russia is well calculated to 
cause him to reflect, and feel disposed only not to make 
concessions, but sincerely to conclude a peace. 

But this is not the case. By all accounts Alexander 
II considers the empressement of the other courts to make 
propositions and to support them from whatever quarter 
they may emanate, nothing else than the fear and anxi- 
ety which they feel themselves of a prolongation of the 
He sees no real change of sentiment in them, 
nor does he believe that any such will take place here- 
after. Russian diplomacy feels no necessity to give up 
the conflict, but on the contrary abandons itself to the 
hopes and delusions of an uncertain destiny. It is the 
victim and the tool of the old Russian party, which is 
still all-powerful at the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
which turns to account the indecision of the Imperial 
Ministers. Count Nessclrode’s circular of the 22d Dec., 
1855, in which he communicates peace propositions to 
the other courts, affords evidence of the existence of 
these influences. This document, instead of manifest- 
ing a real desire to enter upon peace negotiations, con- 
tains nothing but empty assurances and prevarications, 
by which a decision may be delayed and postponed as 
long gs possible. The object of this maneuver for 
Russia is to gain time, and be enabled to complete her 
armaments for the next campaign; it depends on this 
whether Russia will yield, whether we are to expect a 
diplomatic congress to assemblenext spring, or whether 
having completed her warlike preparations, and there- 
fore not inclined to yield, we are to contemplate a con- 
tinuance of the war. In both cases the fight is protracted ; 
in the one, because the negotiations will not produce 
any good result, and the war will afterwards proceed 
with new vigor; in the other, because if the war lasts 
through the present year, the affairs of Europe will have 
become so complicated and entangled, that diplomatists 
and negotiations will not be the means to dissolve them. 
This is an advantage, because the victory is certain, 
since there can be no doubt as to which side will win, 
almost all the nations of Europe being united under the 
same banner, namely, that of civilization. 

There is but one class of men who, in this regard, do 
not see clearly, and will not allow others to do so—the 
Russian journals and the agents of Panslavism. The 
former are not very numerous, either in Russia, where 
there only exist government organs, or abroad, where, 
since the beginning of the war, the entire press has 
emancipated itself from Russian influence, while pre- 
vious to 1848 the whole conservative press in France 
and Germany was under Russian control. There is not 
now to be found one single paper, which would dare to 
This change 
for the better did not take place in consequence of the 
order of the governments, who have only too much re- 
frained from using their influence upon their own or- 
gans with regard to the present complications, but in 
consequence of the general compulsion exercised by 
public opinion, which has become all-powerful. Russia 
is not only not what she has always been in the eyes of 
England, and of every friend of liberty, namely, the evil 
principle in the history of Europe, but she also appears 
to be such in the estimation of all the nations on the 
Continent. If in Berlin, the capital of Prussia, there still 
exists one paper which remains true to despotism @ toute 
épreuve, by openly siding with the Czar, it has no party 
amongst the people, and is more ridiculed and despised 
by them than the “green Emperor” himself. The 
merit of being the mouth-piece of Russian arrogance 
without any individual interest only belongs to one 
journal, which unfortunately is published in our country. 

The WN. Y. Tribune, which represents the Cesarism of 
St. Petersburg, in its hollowest form, is, after the “‘ le 

Jord” in Brussels, which has been recently founded by 
the Russian government, the only paper in the world 
which lends itself to the diffusion of Russian propagan- 
da. Its tone is also remarkable in this respect, that it 
does not express its opinions as if coming from itself, 
but as if they were supplied by another who wished to 
sport with its ignorance, since it often makes statements 
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which it is not in a position to prove. It naturally fol- . 


lows from this, that it either disregards or passes over 
in silence, those objections and attacks which it meets 
from others—which is likewise quite Russian. It would 
appear that it has only succeeded in making a proselyte 
of the V. Y. Herald, which journal has latterly mani- 
fested a certain amount of Russian sympathy. Col. 
Shaffner published several articles upon Russia in this 
_ paper, which like all other lucubrations upon this theme, 
are excessively pompous in their style, but lamentably 
deficient in their reasoning. Since Col. Shaffner is an 


_, “American gentleman,” we permit ourselves to criti- 


' cise in all good humor a few of bis observations. 
Col. Shaffner tells us that ‘for the past few years his 


“4 — have been directed to the pursuit of light- 
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ning.” He appears to believe that this e ljoymen: 
has qualified him ‘‘ to put forth a little re 
and calls the castigation he received from the London 
Times “‘ merely a thunder.” We take leave to remark 
that this is an error of the Colonel’s. Mental and 


Ni jelectric light are two different things, and it is very 


possible to be fully qualified for the diffusion of the 


» latter, without being at all competent to produce the 
. former. When, forinstance, nothing but empty phrases 


_and high-flown descriptions are used, there is no proof 
‘of genius, 


The second piece of information which the Colonel 
gives us is, that he is perfectly disinterested ; that he is 
not in the Russian service; and that he has never 

ived “ pay from the Russian overnment.” 
A Pe object Of his visits to Russia was 
“with telegraplis and railroads.” But C 
to be unawafe that in Russia railroads 
are only eted by the govern 
therefore whe 
anust be im-relation with the latter. The 
relations are usually divided between | 
-cials and other people concerned. © 

The third assertion which Col. 8, makes with so much 
confidence is equally unreliable. He says, that “as a 
traveler in a strange country, and surrounded by peo- 
ple speaking a strange language”—Ool. 8., it appears, 
does ‘not’ understand Russian—‘‘he must necessarily 
rély very tach upom his. own, observation;” and he 
adds that’‘‘all the representations which he made ‘are 
based upon actual observation, official information, or 
are taken from sources of unquestionable veracity and 
correctness.” We should have wished that the Colonel 
had given us fuller details upon this subject, proving 
more clearly the credibility of his sources of informa- 
tion. According to the unanimous statements of other 
travelers, who also, like the Colonel, have traveled 
“+ several thousand miles” in the interior of Russia, the 
greatest difficulty which they encountered was that 
they did not know what was to be seen, or how to die- 
tinguish the false from the real. Even the famous ex- 
plorer Baron Haxthausen, who has lately published the 
most complete work extant upon Russia, and who is in 
principle a friend of that country, complains of this. 
The reason of this remarkable fact is stated to be that 
the Russian government, as well as the cultivated 
classes, receive travelers with too much empressemeat. 
Thus nothing is easier -for a distinguished traveler— 
Col. Shaffner declares himself to be such—who desires 
to visit Russia, than to obtain from the government an 
attendant, called a Feld-jaéger—that is, a sort of courier— 
whose duty it is to procure relays of horses, and to 
remove, as far as possible, any difficulties which may 
arise on the journey. This Fe/d-jdger, who is connected 
with the police, discharges his duty excellently, but if 
great care is not taken, he will show the exact reverse 
of what it is desired to see. We have heard a story 
of a foreigner who, to rid himself of the importunate 
attentions of his official guide, made him disgustingly 
drunk with brandy at every place which he really de- 
sired to explore. 

The Russians are not contented with these indirect 
means to hide the real state of their country; they 
have recourse to positive dissimulation.. In 1842, Vis- 
count D’Arlincourt, the well-known French novelist, 
visiting the Imperial residence of Tzarskoé-Celo, entered 
the room which the Emperor Alexander occupied just 
before his departure for Taganrog, where he died, and 
which was just in the same state as when he left it. In 
the middle of the room there was a bureau, upon which 
an open book was lying. Atthe request of the cicerone, 
M. D’Arlineourt looked at this book, which to his sur- 
Prise was his own novel, ‘‘Zhe Solitaire,” so that the 
Viscount left the palace convinced that the last thought 
of the Emperor Alexander on leaving his lovely villa 
was of him. This is not the only instance of the wiles 
employed by the Russians to flatter travelers which we 
could adduce. That Col. Shaffner was cleverer than 
M. D’Arlincourt we must take leave to doubt, after 
what he has told us. 

The greatest exaggeration of Col. Shaffner’s narra- 
tive is what he states about religious freedom in Russia. 
According to his assertion, the most liberal religious 
tolerance reigns there, as is proved by the existence of 
all denominations of religious worship, even the Church 
of England, in regard to which the Colonel lays a pecu- 
liar stress, by saying “that the pastor never fails to 
publicly pray for Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
and that she may triumph of all her enemies.” This is 
an “observation” of an astounding nature. Every 
school-boy knows that nowhere in the world does there 
exist a greater temporal and spiritual despotism than 
in Russia; and yet Col. Shaffner would make us believe 
that this is not the ease, but that “the government is 
the best,” ‘‘the people the most pious,” and the coun- 
try the most enlightened in the world. Such misrepre- 
sentation must be passed over in silence, or almost be 
regarded with pity. We request Col. Shaffner to peruse 
the following articles of the Russian Code, (Swod,) 
which can give him better information about Russian 
religious tolerance than what his own fancy has sug- 
gested tohim. In the 24th chapter it is enacted: 
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“Art. 3. Every one must be respectful in church, 
and enter from motives of piety, and not by compulsion. 

“Arr. 7. Every one must observe the rules of decency 
before the holy images, and in unison with the majesty 
of the place. 

“Art. 8. It is forbidden to converse during service, 
to change seats, to distract the attention of the faith- 
ful by word or deed, but observe an attitude of fear, 
silence, and respeet. 

“Art. 13. Those who do not attend church but 
when compelled, shall be sent before the court of jus- 
tice, no matter what their station or rank. 

“Arr. 24, Every orthodox member of the church 
must confess at least once every year, from the age of 
seven years. 

“Art. 38-34. Every one should zealously strive to 
destroy the remnant of idolatry and paganism. (Those 
who do not belong to the Russian Church are all idola- 
ters.) 

“Arr. 46, It is forbidden to all persons born in the 
Church, as well as to all who have become converts to it, 
to adopt any other belief, even Curistian. Those who 
COMMIT THIS CRIME shall be delivered up to justice, their 
orthodox serfs — under tutelage, and they shall be 
forbidden from living on their own properties. 

After the above quotations we abstain from any com- 
ment upon Col. Shaffner’s remarks on this subject. We 
shall only add that the members of other churches are 


| not permitted to change their religion, unless it be to 

‘become members of the Orthodox Church; so that a 

| Roman Catholic or a Jew can become a member of the 

| Greek Church, but cannot become a Protestant. 

| It is interesting to hear what a native Russian, who 
was certainly longer in Russia than Col. Shaffner, says 

| of the operation of the Greek religion upon the minds 

of the people. Mr. Herzen, a Russian democrat, and 
| so good a patriot that he really believes that all Rus- 
| sians would be, like him, republican, and would intro- 
duce universal republicanism in Europe, if they could 
| once get rid of the Czar, says, in his pamphlet, ‘Les 
| Idées Révolutionaires en Russie,” that “the Orthodox 

Greek Church has no power over the Sclave but while he 

remains ignorant. The belief disappears in proportion 

as the light approaches, and the external fetishism gives 

place to the most perfect indifference.” So it is. The 

| police and the Emperor who says, “I am the Church”— 
that is religion and tolerance in Russia. 

We have neither space nor time to “examine the va- 
rious details of Col. Shaffner’s statement, and our 
readers will be satisfied with what we have already no- 
ticed. We shall only allude to the last sentence, with 

| which the Colonel closes his address: 





| 


“The Russians feel that they are contending against 

a barbarous foe. The has confirmed the correct- 
ness of that belief, and their whole teaching leads to 
, the same conclusion. The sacred altars in the church- 
es, the gold so lavishly spread upon their thousands of 
domes and spires, the relics of departed friends, the 
sacred ornaments of the images, the silver and gold 
' that hold the ashes of the dead, and the last breath of 
' the last Russian will be sacrificed in this war, ere there 
| will be peace, unless the spotless banners of the Christ- 
ian faith are preserved from sacrilege and desecration.” 


These words are calculated to make a sad impression, 
| for they prove that despotism offers great attractions to 
| some of our countrymen, who have traveled in Europe. 

Ex. 


4 


Dear Srr:—A story has been circulating in this 
neighborhood to the effect that Rev. Mr. Hoyt, who 
preached here eighteen months, has become a “ spirit- 
ualist.” It has found its way into our village paper, and 
will probably be caught up as an item by other journals. 
As it may seriously injure his reputation and influence, 
will you not take occasion to say that it is entirely with- 
out foundation—a malicious falsehood, started, I pre- 
sume, by some follower of that syatem, as an offset to 
some vigorous diseourses which he delivered here against 
it. T have from his own pen an explicit contradiction 
of the rumor. ) 

By an early notice of this you will oblige his friends 
in this place as well as Yours truly, 

Stamrorp, Jan, 31, 1856. H. B, Exxior. 
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The grand object of Christian missions was state | 


to be the conversion of the heathen to Christ, and it 
was the design of the article to show that, of the three 
various methods that had been employed in prosecuting 
the work of missions, viz., the governmental, educa- 
tional, and evangelical, the latter was to be preferre 
from its accordance with the terms of our Lord’s com- 
mission, from its accordance with the nature of the 
message, from its practicability, and from the greater 
success which had attended it. In confirmation of the 
last point, some very surprising facts were given which 
my critic has not even noticed. The governmental 
method was stated, to give completeness tothe view, 
but was dismiased after a few remarks, without any dis- 
cussion, as it is now universally discarded by Protest- 
ants. It is in regard to the other two, and the relative 
prominence and place that should be given to them in 
the Missionary work, that the Christian community are 
somewhat divided, some contending that education 
should go before the preaching of the Gospel to pre- 
pare the way for it, and others that it should come after 
to complete the work which the Gospel has commenced. 
I endeavored to state these two theories as nakedly as 
possible, that their real and radical difference might be 
noticed. 

‘‘A Missionary,” after quoting a part of my state- 
ment in regard to the educational method, cutting the 
first sentence in two, and leaving out the last half of it 
entirely, says, with seeming’ surprise, “Now I ask, 
where did ‘Albany’ obtain this theory of missions?” If 
he had read the next paragraph, he would have had no 
occasion to make the inquiry. He eertainly cannot be 
ignorant, if he has any knowledge of the history of 
missions, that not merely infidels and skeptics have 
laughed at the idea of preaching the Gospel to savages 
as a means 0. elevating them, but that many Christians, 
especially in the earlier history of modern missions, 
have contended that it was impracticable to conyert the 
heathen before they were civilized, and to attempt this 
as the first thing was unwise and fanatical. But my 
critic denies that either himself, or any one he knows 
of, holds this theory. Perhaps not, as it is nakedly 
stated; but do not he and very many others hold it 
in a modified sense? If he, and those ‘for whom he 
speaks, would not send education in advance of the 
Gospel, as a kind of pioneer, why should he be so sen- 
sitive lest the conclusions of my article should seem to 
have any application to the state of things in India, or 
lest they should sustain the course of the Deputation 
and the Prudential Committee of the American Board? 
I wrote the article, not as a partisan, or their special 
advocate, but to serve the cause of truth. If, however, 
its facts and conclusions are favorable to them, I cer- 
tainly have no objections, and I think he should have 
none. 

After alluding to the fruitless labors of the Moravians 
in Greenland, on the educational plan, I remarked that 
“the writer of this, not long since, heard a returned 
missionary (not of the American Board) publicly de- 
clare and privately argue that the Gospel ought not to 
be preached, as the first thing, to the people among 
whom he labored, but that they needed to be instructed 
and prepared for it.” Yet, professing to quote my 
statement, my critic has unaccountably suppressed’ the 
very words in it upon which the whole question turns. 
(I have indicated them by italics in the above quota- 
tion.) Again, I said: ‘At the stations of the Ameri- 
can Board in India, where a greater prominence has 
been given to school instruction,” &c.; and in another 
sentence, “‘ Missionary efforts in India have been con- 
ducted quite extensively on the plan of preparing the 
natives to receive the Gospel.” And yet, in professing 
to quote my language, and using quotation marks, he 
has changed the word extensively into exclusively, in 
the above sentence, and then he complains that I have 
not fairly represented the case in regard to these mis- 
sions! Exclusively is just the thing I wished not to 
say. It is well known that both methods are employed, 
and it is this combination of the two, and the question 
of their proper relative adjustment, that occasions all 
this difficulty. The Prudential Committee and the De- 
putation, as I understand them, and most of the mis- 
sionaries, would have the schools quite secondary, sub- 
sidiary, and cohsequent on the preaching of the Gos- 
pel; while ‘A Missionary,” ‘as I suppose, and a few 
others, if there is any meaning at all to their opposition, 
would give greater prominence to the schools as a 
means of evangelization. But no one supposes that 
they would dispense with preaching. They would mix 
the two. If they insisted exclusively on the educational 
method, it would be easy to show the absurdity of their 
position. It is the place they give to education, and 
the relative importance they attach to it, to which I 
object, both on principle and on the score of economy : 
on principle, because it is practically denying the power 
of the Gospel; and on the score of economy, because 
it is laboring at a great disadvantage. If the American 
Education Society, as a benevolent institution, should 
undertake to educate the young men of this country in 
the mass, with the hope that many of them would serve 
the Church, instead of selecting a limited number of 
suitable persons, as they now do, for this purpose, they 
might accomplish some good, but they would be ex- 
pending their funds at a great disadvantage. And why 
should we be asked to carry on our foreign missionary 
work at the same disadvantage, when there is a better 
and more Scriptural way of doing it? 

I pass without further notice two or three other mis- 
quotations, affecting merely the grammar of my re- 
marks, and would hope that all of them were not 
designed, but are to be attributed to haste, inadver- 
tence, &c.; for the general cast and language of the 
criticism appear to indicate a kind and Christian spirit. 
It is greatly to be lamented that all the discussions of 
Christian men should not be of the same character. 
But these mistakes (if such they are) ought not to occur 








too often. They operate against the one who makes 
them, in the end. One word more, by way of advice 
to “A Missionary.” He has appeared several times be- 
fore in your columns, in reply to better informed and 
abler writers than myself, on this question. Indeed, he 
seems to be very sensitive on this subject, and unwilling 
that anything should be published that would appear 
to justify the changes that are proposed in some of the 
missions of the American Board, or even that public 
eonfidence in the administration should remain unim- 
paired till the report of the Deputation has been made. 
I think, as he loves the cause of missions, he wil) 
regret the course he has taken, when he sees how much 
easier it is to weaken the confidence of the public in 
the administration of our benevolent agencies, and to 
divert and dry up the streams of benevolence, than it 
is to increase them. He has taken it upon himself to 
charge each one of us in turn with partial views, wrong 
impressions, and ignorance of the facts in the case. 
Now, what I have to say is this: Would it not be better 
for him, if he writes any more, to give the public evi- 
dence of his superior knowledge in the premises, and 
the strength of his position, and, without saying any- 
thing about it himself, leave others to draw their own 
inferences ? 

This is a great question. It hasan important bear- 
ing on the interests of the kingdom of Christ. Its de- 
cision will constitute an era in the history of our mis- 
sions. How desirable that the discussion should be con- 
ducted with fairness and Christian courtesy! How 
important, not that the views of this or that party 
should prevail, but that the will of our Chief Captain 
should be known, and the true position and method of 
missionary effort should be adopted! To this end the 
prayers of the Church should be directed, that the 
special meeting of the American Board, on the next 
ensuing month, may result, not in divisions and mutual 
jealousies and strife, but in harmony and increased 
confidence, on the basis of truth. If the result of the 
whole shall be to make it more manifest how greatly 
the Spirit of God is needed for the more successful 
prosecution of this work, both at home and abroad, 


‘4 the note before. it shall be due. OF ft may all have | 


and to unite the hearts of his people in seeking this 
blessing, it will be a cause of rejoicing and not of 
regret that this conflict of views has taken place. 


of putting his neighbor’s name to a note for the neees- 
sary amount, Under the pressure he does it. He flat- 
ters himself with a kind of honest intention, and per- 
suades himself that he can replace the money or redeem 


beeh a deliberate piece of villany, and no part of his 
intention to repair the-wrong. Be that as it may, 
since we cannot discern the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Instead of relief, however, he soon finds him- 
self only involved the more. And what appears in- 
evitable, he sees nothing before him but exposure, 
ruin, and the prison, Now, either from a sense of 
guilt or degradation, he is overwhelmed with grief. 
He is in agony. Nay, he seems filled with remorse. 
That worm that never dies already appears to be thrust- 
ing its fangs into his soul. In the midst of his torments, 
knowing nothing better to do, and while no other mor- 
tal knows the fact, he sends for a friend and confesses 
the nefarious deed. And with bitter tears and lament- 
ations he cries to his friend, ‘Save me! Oh save me! 
how can I endure the exposure, the shame, the prison, 
the remorse! And Oh! the misery that it will bring 
too upon my wife, my children, my aged parents, 
whose gray hairs it will bring with sorrow down to the 
grave! Again, I say, save! Ob save !” 

Now is it wrong ?—is it right for that friend, who has 
the pecuniary ability and the requisite sympathy for 
human wo, to assume that criminal’s liabilities, and, by 
silently replacing the stolen treasure or redeeming the 
forged paper, to save his reputation and standing, and 
the consequent happiness of loving and dependent 
friends? Perhaps you will say, surely not without 
most important conditions on the offender’s part. Be- 
cause no unconditional considerations can compensate 
for the injury that might accrue to law, justice, and the 
eternal principles of right that lie at the foundation of 
government and the public safety! But suppose the 
criminal is willing to commit to his friend all his pro- 
perty, his services, his reputation, and to submit to any 
terms necessary to convince, as far as possible, of 
genuine repentance, and give promise of future refor- 
mation. And bear in mind that this is the first dis- 
honest act of his life. 

Then, is it wrong ?—is it right for that friend to as- 
sume such a responsibility? Can one, on such condi- 
tions, rightly act as a mediator between the criminal 
and the government? Does the share of the govern- 
ment, which is invested in him, in any way render it 
proper? Is it right to shield one thus from the pen- 
alty of the law? Ought he necessarily to be exposed 
and subjected to trial and condemnation? Can one 
thus step in between the government and the criminal ? 
Is the mediation of our Savior in any proper sense an 
example for us in such a case? What say you or any 
of your readers to such a question? It is practical, 
and, it is presumed, not inapplicable to actual cases 
that are liable to occur constantly in our business com- 
munity and in this age of hot pursuit after gain. 

IGgnotvs. 


Reply. 

Assuming that the party whose name has been 
wrongfully used has in no way suffered, we venture the 
following remarks : 

If it is in the power of the friend who is approached 
to help the guilty party to the funds necessary to ex- 
tricate him from his perilous situation, he should do so 
with all his heart, first being satisfied that he is a peni- 


| There is no doubt that as the young Zéulawekis dnd | 


tion. What if there should be bestowed upon them— 
not affluence, but competence or means to obtain com- 
etence? Both of these sisters are mothers who 
homes for themselves and ren, and if t 
ask, is not that so much the gre on for bestow- 
fiadame yi been 
daugliters herself, it 
which yarding- 
that they are be- 
; but still the is irrepa- 
ho know the depths of that 
d; Madame Emilie is hanging 
upon the brink of the same grave, and when she is gone 
in vain will adopted mothers and schools strive to sup- 
ply to her children those inspirations and that influence 
which she could exert in the family life, for which they 
have been suffering ever since they left Hungary. 


Rutkays are boys, and highly gifted, they will make 
their material way in America ; but if they are to re- 
produce the Kossuth character, and carry it into Amer- 
ican life, they need their Hungarian home, where the 
mother is the priestess of the family altar, and can keep 
alive the religion of their devotion to liberty and all 
noble manliness of principle. Madame Z. has once dis- 
played her stability for business, by her success in New- 
York. She was ruined in it—not by her own short- 
comings, as all who know the circumstances are aware. 
Two years of racking anguish and disappointment have 
made fearful ravages on her physical powers, and bro- 
ken everything but her nobleness of spirit and princi- 
ples, and now there is but one way of saving her to her 
children and friends for a few years. Is it possible that 
the means to do this should fail in this rich country ? 
Aslittle, I trust, as that Madame Rutkay should inquire 
in vain for a situation to teach the modern languages. 
Still I should not have said this so publicly if the subject 
liad not been already broached by M. M., and it ie bat 
fair to these ladies to observe that it is not they, but we, 
who have made this appeal; and we trust they will 
hold us excused, and realize that we ask what we ask 
proudly, feeling that the world is in debt beyend all 
possibility of payment to the blood of Kossuth. 
BBP. 


GIVE AWAY THE OLD CLOTHES. 





We have a fondness for old things, old houses, old 
furniture, old customs, and the antique in general. We 
are not a Jew, yet must also confess to a partiality for 
old clothes, and a tendency to allow them to accumulate 
in closets, much to the annoyance of our better-half, 
who detests moths, and wonders at the strange monoma- 
nia we possess. But somehow old clothes seem like 
old friends, pleasant associations cluster around, and 
we hate to let go our hold of them. We remember 
who made the coat, when and where it was first worn, 
a thousand little incidents come back to the memory 
which, but for the faded garments, might be forgotten. 
Until last week we were in no special danger of for- 
getting the past, if old clothes could prevent it, for we 
could trace the changes in fashion back in a straight 
line (we are ashamed to say for how many years) by 
the useless specimens hanging in our closet. Well— 
partly to oblige Mrs. , We made a descent upon 
these old stagers, gathered all into a big bundle, and 
seriously set about giving them a charitable direction, 
and we can truly say the disposal of these garments 
afforded us more real pleasure than we have ex- 
perienced for a long time. Why, we have been happier 
ever since. Strange how good results often spring 
from little causes. We had fun out of it too, for we dis- 
covered that the present cut of coats is no novelty, 
We found a venerable Shanghai aged years that 
was now in the height of the fashionable style, and then 
too it made a poor man s0 happy, he positively de- 
clared he should keep it for his Sunday coat. 


two, when they considered his powers and usefulness 
sufficient for his duty. He preached to full assemblies 
which varied but little with the changes of weather, 
His was the only church in town Guring his life, which 
was extended to ninety-five years, though some of hig 
congregation were of other denominations, and attempts 
were sometimes made to introduce @ separate worship, 
He asked for 4 dismission from his people more than 
once without obtaining his request. Whether tho 
brevity or the excellence of his sermons contributed 
most to these results is a problem. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER 
FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDs. 


Ly Ten, 





Honotety, Nov. 20, 1955, 
* * “No one can form an adequate concept 
of the moral depravity of heathenism except by actual 
contact. I have heard missionaries who came hg r 
twelve years ago say they cannot comprehend what a 
state of absolute heathenism ist that when they cam, 
they thought the people were as low, as debased and 
degraded as they could be, and they were led to exclaim 
*Can these dry bones live !'"—that the advance ring 
these twelve years and the present position of the peo- 
ple is truly wonderful. While I, taking my stand at 
this advanced stage of missionary labor, am compelled 
to wonder that these people receive so much credit as 
they do, 80 deep are they still eny eloped in sin and wiek- 
edness. 

“The foreign community are far from being moral— 
virtue is at a discount. The opportunities to the vic« 
of licentiousness are so great that many, even of thos 
who are called respectable, have no purity of character 
There are those who keep themselves above reproach. 
but their number issmall. Young men here find an 
Gpen gate and an inclined plane to the portals of hel) 
Many things combine to drag down, and comparatively 
few to raise up the fallen one. 

‘“* The natives, too, seem to be going farther from ¢},, 
right standard, and though making a slow progress 
towards civilization, retrograde in their regard for ang 
adherence to morality. So at times it seems to me. 
and yet the developments I have seen may be the ; 
sult of the ancient customs, habits and deprayi 
rather than an indication of departure from grace. 

“There is a great work yet to be done. How 
need the purifying, elevating and quickening influence 
of the Holy Spirit! 


ion 


Our faith is weak ; pray for 





THE WORK IN VIRGINIA. 
Canin Creek, Lewis Co., Ky 
Dee. 28, 1855 


EigutTEeN years ago, George Rye, a member 
German Reformed Church, a mechanic of smal! meany, 
industrious habits, and excellent reputation, a man twe; 
yay- seven years of age, prepared a manuscript article of 
some length on the subject of slavery, and showed it to 
a friend, requesting him to hand it to another, suppes- 
ing the perusal would be confined to these two. Buta 
charge was soon made that Mr. Rye had prepared and 
was circulating ‘an incendiary document.” (reat ¢, 
citement followed; Mr. Rye was arrested, thrown into 

rison, and the matter laid over till the sitting of 
Jourt. The article intended for but few persons was 
read to a crowded court-room ; its meaning and te 
dency thoroughly discussed by lawyers on each side 
the whole matter considered by a jury of men who had 
when challenged by the prosecution, stated their be 
lief that the Bible sanctioned slavery; and the verdict 
was “ not guilty.” 

I was permitted to see this article. It condemr 
Slavery in the abstract and the concrete; examines t! 
pro-Slavery Bible argument, and exposes its fallaci: 
and is, on the whole, a remarkable productior 

For eighteen years this man has avowed himee!f a: 
Abolitionist, and has maintained the right of fix 
cussion. Yet he has not, in this contest, struck 
nor carried any deadly weapon. May God spa: 
many years, to do much service for Christ. 

Were a man now on the ground, he might do » 





It was astonishing to find how old things came into 
play—boots that used to pinch our toes fitted some 
other feet toa charm—old hats, pants, collars, cravats 
—every bit of the old lumber seemed to be just what 





tent, and that he never, probably, will be guilty of 
similar conduct. It would be wrong to refuse the help 
sought for, as such a refusal might lead to his present 
and eternal ruin. Under such circumstances the great- 
est tenderness and kindness should be exercised. Con- 
demn the wickedness, and show that there can be no 
safety in future but in seeking Divine wisdom and aid 
day by day to give that firmness which is necessary for 
protection and safety. The person to whom such con- 
fidential communications are made should most reli- 
giously keep the matter a profound secret. <A be- 
trayal of confidence under such circumstances either 
by word or deed would be almost as bad as the crime 
itself. 





Mr. Epiror:—TI have just seen in The Independent of 
Jan, 31, an article upon the Exiles, in which is noticed 
a ‘‘Memorial of Madame Meszlenyi,” and a mistake 
is made with respect to it, which I wish to rec- 
tify. Itis stated that the avails of it are to be devoted 
to the education of the children of Madame Meszlenyi, 
whichis a mistake. The children of Madame Meszlenyi 
are munificently provided for, by Mrs. Douglas Kruger 
and her family. The Memorial was originally written 
with no object but a general one, and had been accept- 
ed by a very respectable periodical. But last fall a 
second project sprung up in the minds of some friends 
of the sister, (who is saidin M. M.’sarticle to have gone 
to Ohio,) to carry out the original intention of Gov. 
Kossuth, and place her upon a farm of her own, where 
she might educate her children in agricultural pursuits, 
in which her past experience had rendered her an adept. 
The editors of the periodical in question suggested that 
the article would make ‘‘a nice little book by itself,” 
and, if sold at private sale, might gain $150 for the 
fund. It was therefore so printed, and 800 copies were 
sold in one week, in Boston and the vicinity, But the 
noble lady for whose benefit it was designed, and to 
whom its first proceeds were offered, declined them, be- 
eause her high honor and delicacy adjudged them to the 
object of paying certain debts that her beloved sister 
had left undischarged, as they grew directly out of her 
last sickness and death. I was very glad to so appro- 
priate the proceeds of the sale, and saw that in doing 
80, I relievedthe art of the sister of a crushing load. 
And I am happy to know that the Memorial, by awaken- 
ing inquiry and interest for her, indirectly aids the 
fund, about half of which is already assured. 

One word more. Some persons have expressed that 
they thought Madame Rutkay was strangely neglected 
in mymemorial. But it was not intended to give abis- 
tory of the sisters, but only to make a tribute of respect 
to Madame Meszlenyi, and draw some lessons from her 
fate in this country for the ennobling instruction of 
Americans with respect to political exiles in general. 
I was not only not acquainted personally with Madame 
Rutkay, as I had the privilege of being with her two 





| sisters; but I also supposed that she was succeeding with 


the lace store, which Madame M.’s death left entirely her 
| own. I was most deeply grieved to hear that it had 

failed, and I trust she will succeed in obtaining the sit- 
uation as teacher, which she desires. I should think 
there would be no doubt she would do so; for many 
establishments for young ladies’ education in the coun- 
try are frequently seeking matrons of lady-like dignity, 
and need models of elegant manners. 

What M. M. says of the sufferings of women in exile 
is true. But I think when the claims of persons of such 
eminent dignity as are the sisters of Kossuth are pre- 
gented, it should not be spoken of as charity. That 
word is synonymous in most minds with alms-giving. 
These have claims which make the rendering of sympa- 
thy and assistance to them a privilege which is thrice 
blessed, not only like mercy that ‘blesses him that re- 
ceives and him that gives,” but advancing the cause of 
truth and freedow., The true American destiny, (wheth- 
er manifest to the tribe of money-getters or the purse- 
proud, or only to those who sec the American Idea, as 
it lies in the mind of God,) is to promote freedom in 
the world, by all means, and therefore by cherishing 
and honoring its martyrs. When Kossuth visited this 
country, one would have thought from she parade on 
his reception, and the speeches that greeted him, that 
we were ready to spend and be spent in his cause, Many 
have said that if he had come as a private man, and 
asked a home instead of representing a nation claiming 
recognition, he might have rolled in affluence the rest 
of his life. Well, his sisters are here, not as national 





} representatives claiming for Hungary national recogni- 





somebody wanted ; all was gratefully accepted. 

Now it is not to be supposed that any one else has 
such a ridiculous habit of hoarding ancient clothing, or 

that there are any other wives equally afraid of moths 
—but if there be, let us recommend them to try this 

| plan for reforming the one and preventing the ravages 

| of the other. J. 8. d. 


* 
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THE FIREMEN. 





Tue firemen of New-York city, by common consent, 
form one of its most important and useful classes. 
Ever called to contend with a subtle, fiery foe, whose 
threatened ravages require the greatest vigilance and 
care, they are often tasked with many singes and 
scars, if not the sacrifice of life, in their efforts to 
maintain and preserve the mastery. 

Certain mottos of one of their companies have at- 
tracted the writer’s attention as worthy at least of a 
passing notice, which are, ‘“‘ Duty is our pride,” and 
““ Judge us by our actions.” 

To this company is great praise due for remarkable 
diligence and prompt obedience to the signals given, 
which fall upon the ear in low and measured tones 
unlike ‘“‘angel’s visits,” few and far between, but fre- 
quently ; thereby giving a feeling of comparative se- 
curity and safety in the midst of great peril and danger. 

Receiving as all do, a generous and noble assistance 
at the hands of our firemen in checking and restrain- 
ing the prevalence of those fires that would eat up our 
dearest earthly possessions, should not each one be 
ready to return a similar service in guarding and labor- 
ing against the progress and deliverance from other 
fires equally threatening and alarming, and no less 
destructive or ruinous. Should not the efforts of all 
be given freely to allay and extinguish the withering 
and consuming fires of evil and corrupt passions, which 
are 80 liable to be kindled into a blaze; and if possible 
to check, if not obliterate, the fires of the distillery, 
whose scathing, scorching effects are too manifest to be 
disguised. Above all, is there not need of warning, 
even with tears, against that fire that is unquenchable, 
of which a Savior taught, and the “‘lake’ of fire” for 
which too many seem to be preparing daily and hourly. 
The comparative youth of most of our firemen, with 
their admirable order and discipline, energy and zeal, 
justly entitle them to the confidence and sympathy of 
the public, while the mottos already quoted being 
understood as embracing our duties to God and our 
actions in every department of life, open the door for 
Christian counsel and coéperation, that all may reeeive 
the plaudit from our Final Judge, “ Well done;” and 
that with the merited thanks of a grateful community 
our firemen be made the subjeets of Christian sympathy, 
codperation and prayers. 


~ 
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To rae Eprrors or THe INDEPENDENT: 

You have admitted the communication of J. C. W.., 
furnishing the example of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Wood, of Upton, Mass., as in point to the “ inquiry 
whether there is any connection between the perma- 
nency of the ministry and the length of sermons.” The 
example is well selected. Mr, Wood was a good man 
and full of the Holy Ghost, and much people under his 
ministry were added to the Lord. Reasoning from facts 
requires extended observation, and I hope a sufficient 
number of appropriate examples will be added to that 
| of the pastor of Upton. 

Rey. Dr. Exmows, of Franklin, Mass., Mr. Wood's 
theological tutor, preached short discourses, holding his 
congregation not more than an hour in the morning, 
| and but little more in the afternoon. It was his uni- 
form practice to preach but one sermon on a Sabbath 
and to have but two services. 

He delivered the body of his discourse in the morn- 
ing, fully and accurately written out in a fair hand, 
logically constructed, with distinct divisions. Im the 
afternoon he repeated his text, recapitulated his divi- 





| sions, and then proceeded to the improvement of bis 


subject, only putting down his propositions, and preach- 
ing extempore. He was generally at home, spent a 
large portion of his time in his study, reading much, 
| thinking profoundly, and writing but little. He never 
| performed manual labor on his farm, and never visited 





_ his people except in their affliction, when he was par- 


ticularly attentive. [His conversations with religious in- 
quirers were in his own study. He labored with his 
people fifty-four years with eminent usefulness, and 


| surprised them with a resignation at the age of eighty- 


The members of the German Reformed Churv! 
generally, in that region, Shenandoach, Paige and Rock- 
ingham counties, anti-Slavery men. So are the United 
Brethren. And I was gratified to observe the appa- 
rent conscientiousness of the people. Those among 
whom I was thrown are of German extraction, and 
have not lost the stability so characteristic to that na 
tion. Attention is paid to the training of children. 
There is a seriousness among the young people which 
gives promise of good success to an earnest minist 

The thinking portion of the community are beginning 
to feel that something is wrong. It does not seem to 
them right to hold men in such a condition that they 
cannot worship God according to the dictates of thei: 
own conscience. Yet the ministers are sili 
they apologize for oppression. The newspapers 
and villify the Abolitionists. The books are expurgated 
The politicians represent Slavery as the bond which 
holds the Union together. The families which becom 
enlightened move to the Free States, and many of them 
beihg unable to write, but little is heard from them save 
the merest personal items. Besides the people do not 
read much. They must have the livingspeaker; a man 
who will go from house to house: preaching the Gospel 
A man whose crowning evidence of divine anointing is 
the same as was that of the Messiah—that “the poor 
hear glad tidings.” 

A LiperaLSiavVEHOLper.—A gentleman in Shenandoa! 
county reminded me much of C. M. Clay. He has 
slaves whom he purchased out of compassion, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to give them to any on 
would do better with them than he. He is a gentleman 
of much information and intelligence, yet many a Sat 
bath-sehool scholar at the North is better informed o1 
the Rights of Man. 

Some years since, he purchased a large tract of land, 
much of which he disposed of to mechanics and others, 
in lote of from three acres to sixty. Before purchasing, 
some of these men were not, to use the gentleman's 
own expression, worth ‘‘ three fips.” 

On the whole, that portion of Virginia is an interest 
ing field; half a dozen school-teachers could find con- 
stant employment, and an opportunity of advancing the 
cause of righteousness. They would encounter oppo- 
sition, The number of pupils would not for a while be 
near so large as if the teacher was not an Abolitionist; 
but his influence would be felt; the respect and confi- 
dence of the people would after a time be won; and, 
best of all, God would be well pleased. Who will go’ 
Who will come here, where the way is opened, and let 
your correspondent go to a new place? J.8. D., 

in Congregational /1¢ rakd 


who 


4 





WHO WROTE IT. 


Since the publication in the religious newspapers 0! 
the protracted “ Letter” defending the present policy o! 
the Tract Society, signed, “‘ A Congregationalist Direc- 
tor,” there has been much inquiry as to the author. 
These articles have been reprinted as a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ The Tables Turned,” and widely distributed 
through the land by mail and carrier, under the super- 
vision of the officers and agents of the Society. 
Whether the expense was paid from the Societys 
funds, we are not informed. We recently met a map 
in the streets of this city with a basketful on his arm, 
which he was leaving at the houses of the laymen. 
Seldom has a defence of a religious institution appeared 
so disingenuous in its statements, so incorrect in Its al- 
leged facta, so sophistical in its reasoning, and 80 bitter 
in its spirit. Several of its declarations were imme 
diately proved to be false, and must have been *20"” 
to be unjustifiable when written; and yet since We 
imcorrectness has been pointed out, they have bees ™ 
printed in the pamphlet edition and circulated 
though indisputable ! a 

This renders the religious public still more anx!o™ 
to know the author. Who is it, that writing under ’ 
cover of an anonymous signature, makes grievous ® 
false charges against ministers of high standing W! “ 
have spoken and published openly and responsibly - 
this subject? Who is it that speaks so confidently ” 
behalf of the Tract Society and seems so well acquaint 
ed with its secret operations and documents, and ¥! ; 
utters himself so loftily and contemptuously concermF 
those who venture to criticise the policy of its prese?! 
administration? We are not surprised that the write? 
should conceal his name ; nor that Some of the fr nds 
and agents of the Society should hasten, in the . 
fidence of utter ignorance, to deny that it was 0m 
having responsible connection with the Society. 1 
Society had a heavy enough load before; but to - 
tain the additional weight of odium incurred by * 
rash and ill-advised defence, will be found intolerable. 
The Committee will be compelled to disown their a 
vocate, ungrateful as such a course would seem to be. 

But who wrote the “ Letter”? It was sent in man\ 
script, in three separate portions, from the Tract House 
to the various religious pepers ; a preceding note from 
the same quarter announced its coming and reque 
its insertion; a member of one of the committees of = 
Society carried the first part of it to The Independent an 
offered to be for it; and the agents of the 
Society are busy in, cirewlating copies of it gratuitously 
all th the land. This looks like close connection 
with the ouse, and almost stamps it as an offi- 
cial document. Indeed, the Jowrnal of Comanerst, 
edited by a brother of one of the Secretaries, declase 
that it was in effect official Yet notice how studious'y 
the writer seeks to mislead the public on thie way 
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«| never attended meeting of the Publishing ¢ Con. i 


tof it; 
Peet facts from official sources. I write as a man, as 
aa American, as a Congregationalist, and as a minister 
of Christ’s Gospel.” 

The unsuspicious reader would say, “ Then, none of 
the officers of the Society wrote it.” And yet it does 
not say a word about the Secretaries, nor deny verbally 
that it had been approved by all of them, and by indi- 
vidual members of the Hxecutive Committee. Perhaps 
it was as a further means of throwing pursuers off the 
scent, that the pamphlet edition bore the imprint of 
“ Boston, Crocker ‘ Brewster, 47 Washington oe a 

ough printed in Boston and emana 
poe = hat vicinity ; the imprint “New-York, Edward 
P. Rudd, 18 Ann st.,” being added underneath as a 
mere secondary affair. But we will not affirm that 
such was the reason. At all events, great pains were 
taken to give the public the idea, that the defence 
ably emanated from the pen of some New-England 

Pastor who had risen up to vindicate an aspersed be- 
nevolent institution, being spontaneously moved there- 
to by his indignation at its adversaries. Thousands 
will testify that such was the impression made on their 
their minds by the studied phraseology of the defence. 
Will it, can it, be denied, that it was intended to make 
such an impression ? 

Well, who, now, is the author? We stated in our 
issue of Nov. 22d, 1855, more than two months since, 
that the author was reported to us_ by those who 
thought they knew, to be the Rev. Mr. Cook, one of the 
Secretaries of the Society. This appeared to us to be 
corroborated by various internal evidence in the state- 
ments, arguments and rhetorical style of the document. 
There was nothing in the paragraph quoted above, that 
was literally inconsistent with such authorship. The 
representation which we thus put forth, has been al- 
lowed to remain uncontradicted. The letters which 
Mr. Cook has since written over his own signature In 
defence of the Society to the Congregationalist and The 
Independent, in which he expresses himself with can- 
dor and good feeling, may be only the improvement of 
spirit secured by the criticisms upon the “ Congrega- 
tionalist Director,” or may be another attempt to avert 
suspicion. 

To this is to be added the following explicit state- 
ment in last week’s Independent : 

“Jt ought to be distinctly understood that this 
“Letter of a Congregationalist Director” was prepared 

by one of the Secretaries of the Tract Society, was read 
to his co-Secretaries, and to sundry members of the 
Executive Committee, and was sent out from the Tract 
House in this city, in some instances with the express 
endorsement of individual members of that Committee. 
If these facts seem to convict a Congregationalist Di- 
rector of a disingenuous attempt to conceal his identi- 
ty, we are not responsible for that inference.” 

This exposure fills us with humiliation and sorrow, 
that a prominent officer of so eminent a religious Society 
should stoop to the evasive and disingenuous course 
thus made apparent, and should be the author of so 
unchristian a document, We think he will either be 
compelled by his own conscience and public indignation 
to apologize for his spirit and-declarations, or will 
find it expedient to resign his connection with a Socie- 
ty which will need relief from the odium of his defence. 
Nothing more unfortunate for the Society has occurred 
in all its history, than the publication of this document. 
—Religious Herald. 
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W ira a view to answer inquiries which have been made, 
aud perhaps remove erroneous impressions known to 
cist in the minds of some—but scrupulously refraining 
from controversy with evangelical Christians in any part 
of our country—the Executive Committee of this So- 


ciety briefly avert to the principles which have governed 
them in fulfilling their trust, 

This Society is a body corporate, chartered by the state 
for the accomplishment of @ specified object, by presoribed 
means; andits constitution, solemnly and unanimously 
adopted before God and the churches in its organization, 


declares that object, and is the daw which must govern 
the action of its members. Of this constitution the fun- 
damental article is: 

“ArricLe I, This Society shall be denominated the 
American Tract Society, the object of which shall be to 
diffuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as the Re 
deemer of sinners, and to promote the interests of vital 
godliness and sound morality, by the circulation of Rel- 
ious Tracts calculated to receive the approbation of aL 
EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS.” 

The Aistory of this article confirms its plain and ex- 
plicit import, both as to the object, to ‘‘ Preach Christ 
crucified,” that by faith in him, through the power of 
the Spirit, the fruits of godliness may be produced ; 
and as to the means, whether pertaining to ‘‘ godliness” 
or “morality,” that they be such only as evangelical 
Christians throughout our country do in fact unite in ap- 
proving. Such was the intent of the founders, five of 
whem are among the undersigned; and this sacred 
compact, made in good faith, has been strictly adhered 
to. 

This article was taken mainly from the constitution of 
the previously existing Ameriean Tract Society, which 
was formed at Boston on the catholic basis: ‘‘To pro- 
mote the interests of vital godliness and good morals 
by the distribution of such Tracts:as shall be calculated 
to receive the approbation of serious Christians of all 
lenominat ons.” In the year 1825, the Society at Bos- 
ton and the Religious Tract Society at New-York united 
ii adopting means to form a more truly national catholic 


Society. Subscriptions were made in New-York to pro- 
vide the new Society with a house, and a public meet- 
ing was held in that city, March 11, 1825, as prelimi- 
uary to its formal organization on the 11th of May then 


ensuing, when a Convention of delegates from the exist- 

ing Tract Societies was summoned to meet and agree 
upon a constitution. Theconvention duly met, devoted 
several hours to prayerful deliberation, and the Society 
was publically, solemnly, and unanimously organized. 
All the principal evangelical denominations in all parts 
of our land were ably represented, with a blending of 
hearts and evidence of the presence of the Spirit rare- 
ly witnessed, 

_In the early consultations for framing the constitu- 
tiou, it was wished that redemption by Christ should be 
nore distinctly prominent in the fundamental article, 
and the 'words “to diffuse a knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners,” were inserted. 
The closing words of this article, as submitted to the 
Convention of delegates, were, “evangelical Christians 
of all denominations ;” but the Rev. Mr. Summerfield 
Suggested that, as the Society was to be a union of in- 
dividual ¢ ‘hristians, and not of Christian denominations 
he should prefer to substitute “ all evangelical Chris- 
fians.” The Rev. Dr. Milnor beingin the chair coneure 
red, and on consideration these words were unanimous- 
ly adopted as the catholic basis of the Society. It was 
supposed that this principle might in some degree cur- 
tail the issues, but the founders saw no other principle on 
which a truly catholic national Society could permanently 
proceed without dismemberment. The society at Bos- 
ton became a branch, their series of Tracts was made 
the basis of this new series, and Dr. Edwards their sec- 
retary was elected on the Publishing Committee at New- 
York, and thus became a bond of union to the two So- 
cieties, which has never been sundered. 

he desire of all the founders, as unanimously express- 
ed in their consultations and proceedings, was to secure 
two points ; 
. \. A highly evangelical character in the Society's pub- 
“atons and labors, that it might be consecrated to the 
= work of honoring Christ in raising men from sin 
and death to heaven by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
2. Harmony, both in the Society itself and among 
—_ evangelical Christians of every name, at home 
ane abroad wherever its influence should extend, in 
aul its proceedings, 

These Principles have been understood and acted on 
as fundamental in the Society's constitution, by all the 
committees and executive officers, and all agents apd 
‘od colporters employed, from the foundation of the 
“ociety to the present hour. What is “ calculated to 
receive the approbation of all evangelical Christians,” 
has been practically held to be as fundamental in this 
Society’s charter ag fn that of the Bible Society to is- 
sue the Bible “ without note or comment,” or that 
of an Orphan Asylum to devote its funds to the good 
of the orphan, of the obligation of any other 
Corporate body to adhere to the principles of its 
charter. All the public appeals for funds that 
have been made ; all the donations. and legacies re- 
ceed; all the pledges the Society has given; all the 
Counsels, plans, and acts of the committees; all its re- 
cords, reports and documents ; all instructions to agents 
‘ad colporters, have been based on this catholic char- 
acter of the constitution. 

To execute this trust on its true catholic basis, the 
Rev. Dr, Milnor labored twenty years as chairman both 
othe Publishing and Executive Committees ; Timothy 
R. Green, Esq., seven years; Mr. Thomas Stokes eight 
years; Dr, Marinus Willett twelve years; Dr. John 
Stearns twenty-three years; Dr. James C. Bliss — 
Years, and Rev. Dr. Justin Edwards nearly as long—all 
” their death ; and the venerated Dr Alexander, who 
“eered and counselled the Society from the beginning, 
en three years on the Publishing Committee. From 

“lips of these deceased devoted founders and toil-worn 

ar connected as they were with five great evan- 
Sal Communions, no intimation that the Society could 
‘ee itfully, by any act whatever, give offence to évangel- 
Lieve ~ gael any name or locality, is known ever to 
anther me hor any such intimation from the lips of any 

: of the Committees; and no act of ‘either Com- 


mittee has ‘By 
nave bas ever been carried into effect that was not 
‘aneunous, 
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tion is thus limited by its charter ; lea all other du- 
ties devolved upon the Church of God to be performed 
other instrumentalities. Beyond these limits it can 


nothing ; and it hinders no other good work what- 
ever. The members of the Committee, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, adopt their own church polity, join 
whatever other societies please, mingle in political 
discussions, and act in all according to their own 


for the Society, they 
must adhere to its charter. ey have no right or au- 


eee Bradt eter the trust confided to them in any other 
way that authorized by the letter and spirit of its 
constitution. To issue publications not ‘‘ calculated to 
receive the approbation of all evangelical Christians” 
throughout our country, north, south, east and west, 
would violate a fundamental law of the Society, and be 
a wide departure from that spirit which animated its 
founders, the living and the dead. 

The Society’s constitution, to give permanency to its 
catholic basis and highest usefulness, REFERS EVERY 
THING SUBMITTED FOR PUBLICATION TO ITs PUBLISHING 
Commrrrer, who are to judge whether it accords with the 

of the Society a3 above defined; which Com- 
mittee, it ,preseribes, ‘‘shall contain no two members 
from the same ecclesiastical connection, and no tract 
shall be published to which any member of that Com- 
mittee shall object.” The members of that Committee 
act not merely for themselves individually, but for “ all 
evangelical Christians,” in the enlarged eatholic spirit 
of the constitution. On every publication proposed to 
them for circulation, in our oWn or foreign lands, two 
questions occur : 

1. Does it make known redemption by Christ, justifi- 
eation only by faith in Him through the renewing agd 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, and is it adapt- 
ed to produce, in a godly and blameless life, ‘‘ the 
fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus Christ unto 
the glory and praise of God,” and thus to promote the 
Society’s usefulness ? 

2. Is it, at the same time, ‘calculated to receive 
the approbation of all Evangelical Christians,” through- 
out the land and the field of the Society’s labors ? 

The Publishing Committee have ever entertained a 

deep conviction that the Gospel of Christ, accompanied 
by divine power in answer to prayer, is the only effect- 
ual means, either for saving the souls of men, or rid- 
ding this fallen world of its sins and woes. Hence the 
pervading theme of the thousands of publications issued 
at home or sanctioned for publication abroad, including 
hundreds of volumes, is, “‘ Christ and him crucified,” 
the only “name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved ;” and the want of this, in its dis- 
tinetiveness, fulness, and power, has been in most cases 
-: awe why publications submitted have been de- 
clined. 
Had the Society been established solely for the pre- 
vention of vice and crime, the Committee would still 
have wished to publish the Gospel of Christ, as the di- 
vinely appointed and only effectual remedy. And they 
believe that nowhere beyond the volume of inspiration, 
are all prevailing forms of sin, among men of all classes 
and conditions, more emphatically rebuked than 
throughout the glowing pages of Baxter, Bunyan, Fla- 
vel, and the numerous kindred works which the Society 
have issued. Yet when Tracts on particular immorali- 
ties or evils have been laid before the Committee, pre- 
senting such views of those subjects as they have judged 
to be scriptural, and adapted to be useful and to be ap- 
proved by “‘all evangelical Christians,” such Tracts, 
acted on severally according to their own distinctive 
character and merits, have been issued from time to 
time throughout the Society’s history ; and have been 
received with favor, so far as known, by the whole 
evangelical community. 

Much that is written to remove existing evils, how- 
ever well adapted for circulation in other channels, 
does not commend istelf to the Publishing Committee, or 
the evangelical community, as appropriate for the So- 
ciety’s issues. There are many pervading evils, of 
which the evangelical community are united in what 
they regard as a wise and scriptural condemnation; 
while yet, among the same Christians, certain aspects of 
those evils are the subject of bitter controversy, and there- 
fore Should not be discussed by this Society. To this 
line of distinction the Publishing Committee may go, 


institu. 
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elect a Publishing, » Distributing. and a Finance Com- 
mittee ; and that these three Committees transact the 


services of all the Committees 
whole number of the Executive (including 
the secretaries who take partin the ons, but do 
not yote,) is about twenty ; and as each of the smaller 


communions, and ali the acts of each 


to secure fidelity, responsibility, efficiency, and an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the Society’s concerns. Per- 
haps the financial business of no institution, civil or 
religious, is more accurately transacted. The Society 
has no permanent vested funds exclusive of its house, 
on which isa debt of $27,000 to be paid by rents of 
parts of the building, and notes given for printing - 
per to the amount of $20,208 fall due within six months. 
The receipts for publications sold only equal the outlay 
for issuing them ; and for all the Society’s gratuitous ex- 
penditures, at home and abroad, and for colportage, it 
depends solely on the charities of the Christian commu- 
pity, Exclusive of students, five hundred and fifty-five 
colporters were employed ro whole ora part 
of the last year, of whom two red and twenty-one 
were in the southern or south-western States. The list 
of Life-members contains about 12,000 names; and of 
Life-directors, about 2,500. The best practicable ar- 
rangements have always been made to bring together 
the largest number of each of these bodies at their 
stated meetings; the proceedings of the Committees 
have been such as they believed the great body of the 

Society and Board of Directors, were the whole matter 
fully understood, would cordially approve; and the 
wishes of all the members and friends of the Society, 

however humble or obscure, have been kindly regarded, 

and as far as practicable complied with. 

The Committee and Executive officers claim no per- 
fection in their acts. They have endeavored prayer- 
fully, conscientiously, and according to their best judg- 
ment, to execute their trust, in the limited and yet com- 
prehensive sphere allotted to them, and God has gra- 
eiously owned and blessed their labors. They have in- 
terfered with no other forms of benevolent Christian 
effort, whether ecclesiastical or yoluntary, individual or 
combined, but have sought the highest prosperity of all. 
The work is not theirs, but Christ’s, and that of a world 
lost in sin. To him, and to the Christian confidence of 
his people, they desire to commit all its precious inter- 
ests. 

THOMAS S. WILLIAMS, President. 
PUKISHING COMMITTEE, 
Joun Knox, ' 
Davip Macir, 
Wim R. Wiis, 
Wit11am Apams, 
Benzamin ©. Outer, 
NewEemian ADAMs. 
DISTRIBUTING COMMITTER. 
Witiiam Forrest, 
Wititiam WINTERTON, 
Atrrep M, TREADWELL, 
Ortver H. Lee, 
Ricuarp M. Jesup, 
FINANCE COMMITTSB. 
Ricuarp T. Hares, 
Moses ALLEN, 
Tuomas ©. DorEmvs, 
Ricuarp §, FELtowes, 
Georce N, Trrvs, 
Oxtver E. Woop. 
Cuartes G. Sommers, Recording Secretary. 
Wittiram A. Hatiocs, 0. Kastan, R. 8. Cook, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
Unanimously coneurred in by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society at Boston. 
Joun Tappan, Chairman, 
Sern Biiss, Secretary. 
New-York, February 6, 1856. 
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but no farther. It is not for them to decide what evan- 
gelical Christians ought to agree in, on controverted 
points, but what they are agreed in; and if such agree- 
ment on any point really extends farther than has come 
to the knowledge of the Committee, information to that 
effect would be cordially welcomed. The Committee 
are especially precluded from presenting those aspects 
of any subject which involve the community in section- 
al or political strife. The Episcopalian, or Presbyte- 
rian, or Baptist on the Committee cannot pervert the 
Society from its catholic basis by so discussing these top- 
ies as to offend his brethren of his own communion in an- 
other part of the country, or virtually say they are not 
“evangelical Christians,” when they love the Savior, 
and the Bible, and this Society too, as truly ashe. More 
than this, the Committee unanimously believing the 
** glorious Gospel of the blessed God” to be the only 
effectual remedy for sin and the wrongs and woes 
which flow from it, that by cleansing the heart it re- 
forms the life, that by cleansing the fountain it produces 
pure streams, dare not mingle in contests foreign to the 
objects of the Society which might compel them to 
withdraw from fields of usefulness into which Provi- 
dence has led them, or to withhold the Gospel from 
any, rich or poor, high or low, bond or free. 

The Publishing Committee are not insensible of the 
ss or difficulty of selecting and preparing 
publications adapted to the highest usefulness. In em- 
ploying the contributions of the benevolent for the 
eternal welfare of men, they have ever felt bound not 
to issue even a sentence which they believed might mislead 
and ruin immortal souls, while they are also bound to 
do no injustice to authors, whether living or departed. 
All works of living authors are issued under their own 
sanction—authors in the mother country having in 
some instances, as the memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan, 
confided the abridgment of a work to the discretion of 
the Committee. But the richest materials for the So- 
ciety’s use have generally been found in the great store- 
house of the past, and especially in the productions of 
the divines of the seventeenth century. 

One class of these works, like the immortal Pilgrim's 
Progress, though written nearly two centuries ago, or 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, have been found adapted 
to the Society’s use precisely as originally written. 
Another class consists of works of which’ abridged edi- 
tions have received the sanction of the Christian world, 
like Faweett’s abridgment of Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, which 
abridgment is issued by the Society entire. 

But other works there are, like Baxter’s Call to the 
Unconverted, preéminently adapted for usefulness in 
the Society’s channels, in which, as originally written, 
or in the abridged form in general circulations, occurs 
some phrase implying what the Committee unanimously 
regard as erroneous, or on which evangelical Christians 
differ, either of which reasons forbids its being publish- 
ed entire, In a work of this class, if objectionable pas- 
sages have had any considerable prominence, the Com- 
mittee have regarded that a suflicient reason for not 
issuing it; but if the author’s whole drift and aim are 
evangelical, and the work adapted to general usefulness, 
as Baxter’s Call, of which the Society have printed no 





less than 400,000 copies, they have omitted the ques- 
tionable passage, distinctly announcing, with more care 
of late years than formerly, the omission at the hegin- 
ning of the book; and in many cases inserting * * * 
where the omission occurs. 


sulted. Two small works, Mather’s Essays and Henry’s 


proper on a point of church polity. 


tablished usage, whether in the departments of religion, 


period the avails of copy-right; and when that has 


petuated even to the end of time? 
the books which constitute the libraries of the world ; 
which are in daily use in our schools, academies, 
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abridged substantially on the above principles. 


voluminous, can be reissued only in editions absolutely 
entire, is held intelligently by no one. It would lock 


would impute to evangelical Protestant authors a claim 


for themselves, and which they impeached when made 
by Rome; and misrepresent them as cherishing the 
ride of authorship, rather than the love of usefulness. 


ed; banish from most of our churches their cherished 
Psalm and Hyma-books, drawn largely from Watts, and 
yet not Watts entire ; forbidevery author to change his 
own work, in new editions; and even prohibit the is- 
suing of the New Testament and Psalms, or New Tee- 
ament alone, separate from the inspired volume. 

Not that an abridgment or revision of any book may 
be care or recklessly made. It must be done wise- 
ly ; it must be done with justice to the author and the 
community ; it must be done for greater good ; and be 
distinctly announced in the book itself. , 

The utmost hope of the Committee, as of all sustain- 

kindred responsibilities, is to advance the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom and the good of men by 
publications and labors which commend themselves to 
Christian confidence. With a disposition to’ find fault, 
all human productions, ‘and even the inspired word it- 
self, may be made the occasion of reproach and cavil. 

It may be gratifying to some further to state that the 
Society annually elect a Board of Directors, which Board 





In no case is the author | . : 
made to convey an idea not his own; and no change is the Calculation of Cuttings and Embankments, Earth- 
made which it is not supposed the author would ap- | work,” etc. 


prove for the Society’s circulation, could he be con- chanical Engineer, and author of numerous Mechanical 


Church in the House, were discontinued some years | 
since, as having been abridged perhaps more than was | 


The adoption of such means to extend a deceased | ‘ P ‘ 
author's usefulness, accords with all authorized and es- | Longfellow’s new poem called ‘‘ Hiawatha” was written 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks. The London Illustrated News 
education, literature, or science. The author of a good | says: ‘It is about the best thing of its kind since the 
work is by the law of the land allowed for a definite Rejected Addresves. 
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expired, and he leaves the world, his book is a legacy | « The Boots,” in the Christmas number of Household 
to those who come after him. What Christian author F by Dick 

. | Words was written by ens. 
would not pray that his usefulness might thus be per- | 
Not a small part of | 


and “is pinched for want of ample means.” If the fact be 
es; which are issued by our worthy and useful , true, we are sorry for it. 


religious, literary, and scientific, have been revised or 


The idea that every thing once published, however No man is better qualified for this work. He remained 
| at his post until the disease had nearly disappeared, and 


up vast stores of knowledge from millions of men. It of seven of his interesting family. 


of infallibility and perfection, which they never made | 
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t would convict almost every Christian denomination | tions of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,” from early 
among us of official wrong in issues they have sanction- | sheets. 
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' Scandinavia (Sweden, Norwayand Denmark.) A splen- 


Berg.—‘‘Abaddon and Mahanaim; or, Demons and 
Guardian Angels.” By Joseph F. Berg, D.D., Pastor of 
the 2d R. D. Church in Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. 
Higgins & Perkinpine, Philadelphia, publishers. 


ore 


Hamilton. — ‘‘Emblems from Eden.” 
Hamilton, D.D.,F.L.S. 18mo, pp. 159. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


By James 
Published by 


Harbaugh.—“ Union with the Church, the Solemn 
Duty and Blessed Privilege of all who would be saved.” 
By Rev. H. Harbaugh, author of ‘‘The Heavenly 
Home.” Published by Lindsay and Blakiston, Phila- 
delphia. 18mo, pp. 127. 

Todd.—Messrs. Hopkins, Bridgman & Co., North- 
ampton, have in press and are soon to publish a new 
Sabbath-School Question Book. We learn that it has 
been used in one or more of the churches in Phila- 
delphia, in manuscript, and with great success. The 
author is Rev. John Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield. 


Tale.—“‘ Tolla; a Tale of Modern Rome.” By Ed- 
ward About. Published by Whittemore, Niles & Hall, 
Boston. 12mo, pp. 320. For sale by C. 8. Francis & 
Co., New-York. 

Miss Murray.—‘ Letters from the United States, 
Cuba, and Canada, by the Hon. Amelia M. Murray.” 
Two vols. in one. 12mo, pp. 402. Published by G. P. 
Putnam & Co., 321 Broadway, opposite Pearl street. 





main business of the Society, re their minutes 
monthly to the Executive Series: which consists of 
all the members of the three: tees; and that the | 
are 
delibernti 


Committees consists of members of five or six different | 
Committee are | | 
reviewed by the whole body, the arrangement is likely 
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on by that Society. 


8 great work on Natural History, to be 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, have = 
subscribed for. 


A Frencu translation of the popular American novel 
“Tda May” has been issued by a Parisian publisher, 


Unper the heading of “ Slaveholders in the Apostolic 
Churches, Dr. Lee, of the Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate, publishes Dr. Durbin’s second letter on ‘‘Slavery 
and the Church.” 

Bunsen.— Another work is announced from this in- 
defatigable writer: ‘‘The Belief of Humanity in a 
Moral Order of the World ; or, the Development of the 
Knowledge of God and of the World’s History.” 

Wao can tell the results of such a fact as these two 
lines disclose : 

The Rev. Newman Hall's little book entitled, ‘‘ Come 
to Jesus,” has just passed through its 546th thousand. 

Ma. Rogers has left several volumes—it is said five— 
of memoirs. These are in the hands of the poet’s ex- 
ecutor and publisher, Mr. Moxon, and may be given to 
the reading world without much loss of time, if that 
ae ag shall please,—the volumes being in the state 
amiliarly known as “‘ ready for the press.” — Atheneum. 


ee 


Religions Intelligence. 


Rev. J. Sreiver, of Ohio, who recently received a 
unaaimous call from the Main-street Congregational 
church of Peoria, Ill, has entered upon his pastoral 
jabors with very encouraging prospects of usefulness. 
M. P. 


A ConerecarronaL church was formed two weeks 
since at Oneida, Ill., with twenty-one members, 
Jan. 7. a ie Ee 


Globe Viilage.—On the evening of the 3d ult. Rev. 
Wm. C. Whitcomb, formerly pastor of the Orthodox 
Congregational church in Stoneham, was settled over 
the Evangelical Free Church in Glebe Village, South- 
bridge, Mass. The occasion was one of extraordinary 
interest, chiefly because of the introduction of the 
wnion element into the services thereof. Several 
evangelical denominations were represented among the 
clergy who took part in the exercises. Sermon and 
Charge, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, of Boston; Right-hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. 8. 8. Parker, of Southbridge, and 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Brewster, of Lowell. 
May this youthful church, the only one in the village, and 
now for the first time blessed with a settled ministry, 
continue “free” from all pro-slavery contamination, 
taking a decided stand for progress and reform; and 
‘ free” also for the admission of any into its member- 
ship who adhere to the fundamentals of Christianity 
and give credible evidenees of piety. Com. 











American Board. 
SPECIAL MEETING CALLED AT ALBANY, 
Missronary Hovsg, Boston, 
January 28, 1856. 
To the Editors of the New-York Observer : 


At the last meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, held at Utica, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Prudential Committee be requested 
to call a special meeting of this Board whenever the 
matters connected with the visit of the Deputation to 
India shall be ready for its consideration. 

The Prudential Committee have voted to call a 
special meeting of this Board, pursuant to the fore- 
going resolution, in the city of Albany, New-York, on 
the fourth day of March, 1856, at seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

Attest, 8. B. Treat, 
Clerk of the Prudential Committee. 

N, B.—Dr. Palmer’s church has been selected as the 
place of meeting. 





— are requested to publish the following notice 
also: 

Corporate and honorary members and other friends 
of the Board, who desire to attend the meeting of the 
Board at Albany, on the fourth of March, 1856, are 
requested to forward their names ( e stamp en- 
closed) to H. 8, McCall, before the fifteenth of Febru- 
ary, that places may be assigned them. 

H. 8. McCatt, 
Sec. of Com. Arrangements. 

Axbany, Feb. 1, 1856. 

Editors will confer a favor on the Board by inserting 
the above. 


Another “ Fifty Years’? Ministry.—On the last Sab- 
bath of last year, Rev. Barnabas King, of Rockaway, 
N.J., preached the fiftieth anniversary sermon of his 
ministry. He was graduated at Williams College, and 





Eadie.—‘‘A Commentary on the Greck Text of the | 
Epistle of Paut to the Colossians.” By John Eadie, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the 
United Presbyterian Church. Robert Carter & Brothers, | 
285 Broadway, publishers. 8vo, pp. 308. Scotch print, 
with a New-York imprint. 


Necromancy.—“ Spiritualism versus Christianity; or, 
Spiritualism Thoroughly Exposed. By J. W. Daniels. 12 
mo, pp. 299, with illustrative pictures. Miller, Orton 
& Mulligan, publishers, New-York and Auburn. 

T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia, will publish soon 
a’ new work by Mrs. Southworth, entitled ‘‘ India; or, 
the Pearl of Pearl River.” One volume io eloth bind- 
ing for $1 25, or two volumes in paper for $1 00. Will 
be sent free of postage on remitting the price. 


Tinker.—‘‘Sermons by Rey. Reuben Tinker, late 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Westfield, N.Y. 
With a Biographical Sketch, by M. L. P. Thompson, 
D.D., Buffalo.” 12mo, pp. 421, with a portrait. Pub- 
lished by Derby & Jackson, late J. C. Derby, New- 
York. 


Poeket-book.—“‘ Pocket-book for Railroad and Civil 
Engineers ; containing new, exact, and con¢ise methods 
for laying out Railroad Curves, Switches, Frog Angles, 
and Crossings; the Staking-out of Work; Leveling, 


By Oliver Byrne, Civil, Military and Me- 


and Mathematical Works. 
Co., 152 Fulton street. 


Published by O, Shepard & 
12mo, tucks, pp. 163. 


Tuat admirable imitation or parody in Punch of Mr. 


Ir now appears “by authority” that the story of 


A GENTLEMAN in Wisconsin writes to the Daily Times 
that our celebrated countryman, Powers, the sculptor, 


Tur Rev. G. D. Arthstrong, D.D., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Norfolk, Va., is preparing a History 
of the recent epidemic, so far as it relates to that city. 


was himself one of the sufferers. The Dr. lost four out 


Tux Boston Zranseript says that the fine ballad of 
the Ranger, in the last number of Putnam, is by 
Whittier. 

Messrs. Arr.eton haye in press “‘ Dyee’s Recollec- 


Tax number of artists residing at Dusseldorf is three 
times as large as in any previous year. Among them 
are many Americans, and sixty representatives from 


did saloon has.been opened for a permanent exhibition 
of their works, and a journal established, entitled,, 
Wanderungen durch die Atéliers, which is dedicated to | 
the interpretation of their works, as well as to the fine 
arts in general. ‘ 


Tax Tract Society is still expanding its field of sub- 
jects—always excluding the one “‘ delicate” subject of 
slavery and its evils. Read the following notice whieh 
has been sent us for insertion : ; 


: Award of Premium on Peace. 9.5.) «0 
The undersigned appointed a ttee to award a 
remium of $500 naan by the late Rev. Thomas A, 
Merrill, D.D., of Middlebury, Vt.,) to the author of the 
best treatise on “‘The Right Way, or the Gospel applied 


having studied theology was licensed to preach by the 
Berkshire (Mass.) Association in the fall of 1805. 
Soon after this he went to New-Jersey, on horseback, 
the night of Christmas of that year, being the first he 
spent in the State. He was dk to this region 
especially by Robert Ogden, Esq., the father of the 
Sparta Church and a man of extensive influence. He 
preached at Rockaway for the first time, on the 25th of 
January, 1806. Between that time and October 1807 
he occasionally preached at that place, but the most of 
his time was spent in Sparta and vicinity. In October 
1807, he began to supply the churches of Sparta and 
Rockaway alternate Sabbaths, and within-a year a 
powerful revival of religion was in progress at the 
latter place. In December 1808 he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of New-York, and installed pastor of 
the church in Rockaway, with which he has continued 
until the present time. The 25th of January last eom- 
pleted half a century since he first held forth the word 
of life to this, the only people of his charge. The 
occasion was one of rare interest, and the venerable 
pastor took a general and rapid survey of what has 
been done for the cause of Christ within that period. 
All the great missionary movements of the age have 
been inaugurated during that time, and with many of 
the leading spirits in these movements Father King 
was acquainted. As to his own church, he has wit- 
nessed surprising changes. Of the thirty omginal 
members of the church when he began his labors there, 
not one remains. Of the large accessions made in 
1808, only three are now living. During that time he 
has attended near 1000 funerals, baptized near 500 
infants, solemnized over 400 marriages, has preached 
more than 12,000 times, has welcomed to that church 
750 converts, and has seen two entire generations pass 
awvay. Of the Presbytery of New-York, that ordained 
him, the only member now surviving is Dr. John 
McDowell. —Obds, 


Smith.—Mr. Edward P. Smith, a graduate of the last 
class at Andover Theological Seminary, has accepted a 
call to the pastorship of the First Congregational 
church in Pompey, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Ordination.—Rev. J. A. Woodhull, recently of Long 
Island, was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church at Wadham’s Mills, N. Y., Jan.1, 1856. Sermon, 
by Rey. C. C. Stevens; prayer, by Rev. Cyrus Hudson ; 
charge to pastor, by Rev. S. ‘A. Barnard ; right-hand 
of fellowship, by Rev. C. Ransom, and charge to peo- 
ple, by Rev. J. Bradshaw. 


Amherst College.—Professor Field of Amherst Col- 
lege has been induced to return a negative answer to 
a flattering call from New-London. This speaks well 
not only for the stability of the Professor and his zeal 
in the studies of his department, but for the prosperity 
of the Institution. Prof. F. is an able and improving 
scholar in the Rhetorical Department, and is very ac- 
ceptable to the students. We think that our Colleges 
should be placed in such a pecuniary position that no 
successful Professor should be tempted to leave for 
more ample support, . 

Presentation to a Pastor.—The Bee says that the 
Park Street Society recently presented to its pastor, the 
Rev. A: L. Stone, a purse of $1000. This is a generous 
tribute to worth of intellect and heart. Mr.: Stone en- 
joys an enviable and merited popularity, both in the 
pulpit and parish, ‘ 

City Missionary Society.—Park Street Church was 
well filled last evening, on occasion of the anni 'y 
of the Boston Missionary Society. The Rev. A. L. 
Stone the annual The expe 


Seven male and fifteen female missionaries have been 
employed, and report that they have made 48,559 visits 
to the — ik were made by Rev. Dr. 

‘Lyman Whiting, of Portsmouth, 
N. fin Zranseript 


The Baptist Board.—A friend, who signs himself a 
onalist, writes to the secretary :—“I wrote a 

‘for since o'an aged relative, who t a Baptist, 
_and suggested that she make a donation of $1000 to 
your Board. The was favorably received ; 
and I now have the to send you a check for 


$1000, which may be acknowledged as a donation from 
a lady in Connecticut. 








Ir is said that one thousand and seven hundred copies | 8T¢gati 


presented report. 
of the Society the past yeat have been about $10,000. | 4in, 


one of conscience and human- 


South, that it 
ity, which eographical 
sed atthe Story 


fully. H. G. 


Baltimore.—W illiam Crane, known to all your older 
readers, for forty vears, as an ardent, liberal, and wise 
friend of the black man, has just got into operation a 
— admirably adapted to promote the desire of his 

eart. He has erected, in a very central spot, a noble 
edifice, at a cost of about $20,000, exclusively for the 
benefit of the celored population, of which there are 
30,000 in Baltimore. is large edifice contains a place 
of worship capable of holding seven or eight hundred 
several large school-rooms, and halls for lec- 
tures, etc., while the first floor is rented out for stores. 
A pastor, a principal of the school, and a female teach- 
er, are all at work, and, so far as I could learn, are each 
very superior persons in their way. Some of the 
classes were examined in my presence, in grammar, 
geography, etc., and showed an excellent readiness to 
earn.—Chr. Oar 


Maine.—Mr. Fessenden, the proprietor of the Maine 
Evangebist, announces that he has engaged an associa- 
tion of ministers to conduct the editorial department of 
the paper. 


The Deputation —The Deputation to India closed its 
labors on the 9th of July. On that day Mr. Thompson 
left Madras for the United States; and he arrived in 
New-York Oct. 27. It seemed to be very desirable, 
however, that Dr. Anderson should visit Calcutta ; and 
he went thither accordingly. ‘I made the acquaint- 
ance,” he says, ‘‘ of nearly all the missionaries residing 
there; and on the day preceding my departure, at 
their missionary conference, I had an opportunity to ex- 
plain freely to them the condition and working of our 
India missions. Their kind response I shall always be 
happy to remember; and I shall not do justice to my 
feelings without testifying my high sense of the worth 
and usefulness of that body of missionaries.” 


Dr. Marselus.—Rev. Dr. Marselus, during the past 
thirty-six years, of which he has been the pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church corner of Bleecker and Amos 
streets, has administered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper to his people 136 times, and on each occasion 
he officiated himself, except once, when he was pre- 
vented by sickness. At the Communion, Sabbath be- 
fore last, only one of the large number of the commu- 
nicants of the church at the time of Dr. Marselus’ set- 
tlement, was present. 


Cincinnati.—It is pleasant to be able to report that 
the Congregational church on Seventh street, which not 
long since seriously thought of disbanding, is now under 
the ministry of Rev. Mr. Storrs, in a prosperous state, 
and bids fair to become an important instrument in ex- 
tending the Gospel here and abroad. The house is 
well filled and the congregation appears to be more 
than ordinarily serious. The pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. Fisher, who has been 
laid aside by a nervous fever and its consequences, 
preached for the first time for four months last Sab- 
bath. The pastor of the Vine Street Congregational 
Church, Rey. Mr. Boynton, has received a call to the 
church in Pittsfield, Mass., of which Professor Harris, of 
Bangor, was recently pastor, but itis doubtful whether 
he will accept. The West is becoming more and more 
attractive as a field of labor, and it is not to be wom 
dered at that he hesitates.—Oor. of Cong. 


Ordination.—The Presbytery of Dayton met at Ad- 
dison, Jan 17. John Martin, an alumnus of Marietta 
and Lane, also, a licentiate of Cincinnati Presbytery, 
having furnished good evidence of his ministerial gifts 
by his acceptable labors as stated supply in the church 
at Addison, and in order to more enlarged usefulness, 
was solemnly ordained to the holy office of the Gospel 
ministry ‘‘by prayer and with the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery.” 


Voorhees—Rev. Henry V. Voorhees has resigned 
the charge of the Reformed Dutch Church, Broome 8t., 
for the reéstablishment of his health. 


Colyer.—The Rev. N. Colver, of Detroit, formerly 
and for many years of Boston, has received an invita- 
tion to become pastor of the First Baptist church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and he has accepted, 


Gloversville.x—Rev. Isaac Westcott, pastor in the 
Baptist church, writes as follows to the Boston Watch- 
man. 

‘* We have added to the Baptist church; since the 
first of September, one hundred and nineteen. To the 
Methodists, one hundred and six. To the Congrega- 
tionalists, sixty-one, and thirty more are understood to 
be ready to unite with them at the next opportunity. 
About fifty are expected to unite with the Presbyte- 
rians. It is believed that nearly four hundred have 
embraced Christ during this precious revival. To God 
be all the glory. 


Recelpts.—The receipts of the American Tract Soci- 
ety up to the first day of February inst., are about ten 
thousand dollars in advance of last year, to the same 
date, The friends of the Society should be encouraged 
to redouble their diligence, and the agents and officers 
may rely on the churches to stand by them, while they 
hold fast to the principles on which the Society is based. 
— Observer. 


Niagara Failsx—Rev. Alexander McCall was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Niagara Falls, 
Jan. 29, by the Niagara Presbytery. Rev. Herman 
Halsey presided and put the Constitutional questions. 
Invocation and reading of the Scriptures, by Rey. Joel 
Kennedy ; prayer, by Rey. E. Colton; sermon by Rev. 
W. C. Wisner, D.D. , 


Dr. Hatfield.—Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the North Presbyterian 
church in this city. The Third Presbytery of New- 
York dissolved the pastoral relation between him and 
the Seventh Presbyterian church, on Monday morning 
last, and he enters at once upon his new field of labor. 
Having been pastor of the Seventh church for more 
than twenty years, and enjoyed during that period a 
degree of prosperity and usefulness which has hardly a 
parallel in the history of the churches in this city ; 
this separation has not been made without great delib- 
eration, nor without deepest regret on the part of both 
pastor and people... The new field to which Dr. H. is 
called is one of such evident promise for years to come, 
and the call to it so unanimous and urgent, that the 
Providential indications of duty can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 


Dr. De Sauetis.x—The Augsburg (azet/e says that the 
Romish priest De Sanctis, lately known as the leader of 
the new and liberal religious movement in Piedmont, 
has been named Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature at the University of Zurich, in Switzerland. 
De Sanctis was, in conjunction with the Neapolitan 
counsellor of the Criminal Court, Count Arabell d’Af- 
flitto, the first who promulgated the confession of a 
new faith in Italy, based upon the free perusal of the 
Bible, and with the view of establishing an evangelical 
Italian church. The movement has been successful. 
Congregations exist already in Turin, Nizza and Genoa, 
among which the Bible is read freely and without con- 
troversy. 


Methodist Tract Gollection.—Rev. G. F. Kettell, tract 
agent of the New-York Conference, says the New-York 
Advocate, presented the tract cause to the Mulberry- 
street congrégation, Sunday morning, Jan, 27th; and 
in just seven minutes they sent up cash and spontanc- 
ous pledges amounting to $1,047 50! This, let it be 
understood, is directly after their princely donations of 
thousands to other general and special interests of the 
Church: Who can doubt, in view of such demonstra- 
tions as this, that the tract cause is strongly grounded 
in the convictions and affections of the laity of the 
Church? This, by the blessing of God, guarantees its 
success. 

Mission to the Nesterians.—The latest intelligence 
from Oroomiah represents our mission as still in critical 
circumstances on account of the movements of its en- 
emies who would induce the Persian government to 
cheek or entirely prohibit its labors. But it has strong 
friends, and it is hoped that the present trial may re- 
sult in the furtherance of the work. 


A Good Sign.—A letter from Boston in the New-York 
Evangelist says: 

“Your readers may be interested to know what kind 
of preaching the orthodox churches of New-England 
are best. pleased with, whether the intellectual and 
flashy, or the simple,earnest. and spiritual. Despite 
“the Common impression to the contrary, I must give it 
as my opinion founded on no very limited observation, 
that they ate generally much more interested in the 
latter. . When they hear it, they delight in it, and when 
they do not have it, they long for it. Thesigns of the 
es te thatthe love of sound Scriptural instruc- 
tion, combined with a true religious unction is increas- 
ing. More frequently than in former years do we hear 
the pure word and doctrine praised, and the simple 
presentation of the trath commended.” 


Willeox.—Rev. Wm. H, Willcox, of Kennebunk, has 
declined the call to settle in Colchester, Conn., and will 
still remain remain in Kennebunk. 


Cornwall.—We learn from the Christian Secretary 
that in Cornwall Hollow, Conn., there is now an unusual 
interest in spiritual things. are revived, and 
a number of persons “have manifestly passed from 
death unto life.” 





















Bomeshe Summary, 


Wasuinerton, Sunday, Feb. 3. 

a The U1 in an article on the Speakership, says: 
Although the result is one that every national man 
must regret, yet, as the Republicans have a known ma- 
jority in the my pee therefore are entitled to a 
Speaker—there is reason for acquiescing, inasmuch as 
it enables the machinery of Government once more to 
move en. 

A New Eanterprise.—Mr. Emanuel Wiess, represented 
to be a gentleman of much intelligence, and an exten- 
sive traveler, is now in New-Orleans, endeavoring to 
enlist the capital and enterprise of the merchants of 
that city in opening a trade with Egypt, which he is 
very confident will prove profitable beyond a contin- 
gency. 

Boston, Feb. 2. 

The Republican Headquarters are illuminated to-night 
in honor of the election of Mr. Banks. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevails among the Republicans, and the 
intelligence appears to give real satisfaction generally. 
An express was run this evening to Waltham by sev- 
eral gentlemen to congratulate Mrs. Banks on her hus- 
band’s election. 


February 3d.—The Case of Messrs. Coburn and Dal- 
ton.—In the case of Messrs. Coburn and Dalton, the 
jury at 12 o’clock on Saturday night rendered a verdict 
of not guilty of manslaughter, but guilty of assault and 
battery. 


The Beston Churehes—Important Contributions. — 
The following donations have been made during the 
past year by the churches in Boston to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions : 

Mount Vernon Church and Society, $5,878 09 ; Essex 
street, $4,780 14; Park street, $3,902 00; Old South, 
$3,515 87 ; Central, $3,496 33 ; Bowdoin street, &2,201,- 
00; Salem street, $1,064 58 ; Shawmut, $722 91 ; Philips, 
$566 28; Maverick, $545 30; Pine street, $133 21; 
Mariners’, $45 00 ; Miscellaneous, $697 83. Total, $27,- 
837 54. 


New-York Children to the West.—The managers of 
the Home for the Friendless in East 30th street have 


recently sent fifty-three children and six adults to homes 
secured for them in Illinois and other Western states. 
The youthful emigrants were forwarded tinder the care 


of Rev. G. A..R. Rogers. It is said that several of the 
number will be adopted by Western families. 


Massachusetts.x—Speaker Banks is the fourth citizen 
of Massachusetts who has filled that high and honor- 
able office under our government. Theodore Sedgwick 
was Speaker in the 6th Congress, 1799-1800 ; Joseph 
B. Varnum in the 10th and 11th, 1807-11; Robert C. 
Winthrop in the 30th, 1849-50; and Nathaniel P 
Banks in the 34th. 


Chief Justice Taney.—The whole country will be re- 

joiced to learn that the venerable Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court of the United States has so far recovered 

from his late severe and protracted illness as to be able 

to resume his high official duties. He appeared in his 

seat in the Supreme Court yesterday.—National Jntel- 
. a, 





’ 7 
Central Park.—We congratulate the people of this 
City on the fact that at last the Central Park is secure, 
After a patient hearing of the case, Judge Hartis gave 
his decision in favorof the Park. The report of the 
Commissioners is now confirmed by the highest author- 


ity, and nothing now remains but the active work of 
laying it out and preparing it foruse. That, doubtless, 
will at once be proceeded with; and probably by the 
summer of next year this magnificent work 
far advanced that its beauty and utility 
cally appreciated. 


W ill be 50 


be practi- 


Eseape of Slaves.—Six slaves belonging to Mr. Levi 
Dougherty, who lives on Fourth street, between Madi- 
son and Russel, Covington, Ky., together with two be- 
longing to Mr. Gage, residing in the some neighbor- 
hood, made their escape from bondage on Sunday 
night. They crossed the river about eleven o'clock, 
and ere this are far on their way towards Canada. 
Theiraggregate value to their owners was about eight 
thousand dollars. 

Whisky in the Cars.—A young man iffered to 
peddle emall whisky bottles in the Camden and Am- 
boy cars. What expedient will not the adversary take 


to do mischief? 
Republican Triumph in Michigan.—O. M. Hyde, Re- 


publican, has been elected Mayor of Detroit by about 
two hundred majority over A. W. Buell, the Adminis- 
tration candidate. Mr. Buell was in Congress in 1850, 
and voted for the Fugitive Slave law. 

Aretie Temperanee.—It is stated among the incidents 


of Dr. Kane’s exploring expedition to the Northern 
seas, that no ardent spirits were given out as rations 
during the voyage. Some were occasionally prescribed 
as medicine, but its use otherwise was not permitted. 
There is no fact better attested by experience than that 
spirit drinkers are-less able to sustain severe excesses 
of cold than are those who use cold water as their 
beverage. 


Movement of the Colored People.—A delegation of 
the colored citizens of Cincinnati, consisting of Messrs. 
John J. Gaines, Peter H. Clark, and William Downs, 


recently visited Columbus, with a view to confer with 
members of the General Assembly upon the propriety 
of the passage of a law to permit the colored people 
to elect the directors of the schools supported by them- 
selves and attended by their children. The delegates 
were well received and listened to indulgently by gen- 
tleman from various parts of the State, and the pros- 
pect is that the petition which they bore, signed by @ 
very large number of the most intelligent colored peo- 
ple of Cincinnati, and many white citizens of respecta- 
bility, will be responded to by the legislation desired. 
The Maine Law Round the World.—Dr. Anderson, 


just home from India, says, nothing is talked of so 


much around the world, as the Maine Law—ihe Maine 
law. Whata shame should the American States not 
push it onward and give it perfect and complete in all 
its operations to the nations. 

Sabbath Travel.—Those in authority upon the Cheraw 


and Darlington (S. C.) Railroad have given notice, that 
from and after the first of this month al/ running of 
trains will be discontinued on the Sabbath. 


Raling America.—A Washington letter in the Palti- 
more Sun contains the following paragraph : 

‘‘It is worthy of note thatin the United States there 
are 3,800,000 Roman Catholics, whilst in the Senate 
and House of Representatives there is but one member 
each who even make a profession of that faith. In 
the Cabinet, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Senate and the House there is not a single foreign- 
born citizen. Surely ‘‘ Americans are ruling America.” 


Baltimore.—The Baltimore Exchange building has 
been purchased by the Government for the post-office. 
It is to be immediately fitted up for that purpose. 


The Sugar Crop.—At a convention of the sugar 
planters of Louisiana, held in New-Orleans last week, 
Hon. John Moore, President of the meeting, stated 
that the sugar crop of 18545 consisted of 346,835 
hogsheads of sugar, worth $40 .per hogshead, and 
577,840 barrels of molasses, worth $7 20 per barrel. 
In round figures, the value of the sugar was $14,000,000, 
and of the molasses $7,000,000, making in all, say 
seventeen millions of dollars. He put down the crop 
of 1855-6 at 225,000 hogsheads of sugar, worth, say 
$18,000,000; and 850,000 barrels of molasses, worth 
$4,500,000 ; making a total of $22,500,000. 


Slave Emancipation Case.—At New-Orleans last week 
a lady who owns twenty slaves that she feels desirous 
of emancipating, applied to the First District Court for 
permission to set them free and allow them to remain 
in the State. The jury in the case could not agree, 
thus virtually refusing to comply with the petition. 
The idea of the jurors was that there was too much of 
that sort of population now, and that they should be 
removed out of the State. 

The Election of Speaker.—It is a noticeable coinci- 
dence that Mr. Banks was elected by the same plurality 
as Mr. Cobb in 1849. ‘The latter received 102 votes 
against 99 for Winthrop. Mr. Banks's yote was 103 
against 100 for Aiken. . The Boston Atlas, commenting 
upon the event, says: 

“ But this election has a far higher importance than 
any to be deducted from mere personal considerations. 
It is the first national triumph of a new party, sum- 
moned inte existence by the gross mismanagement of 
the Government, rendered an absolute necessity by 
the exigencies of the time, and now organized for the 
vindication of violated compacts—a partly which, in 
spite of seeming affinities, is a new entity, independent 
of the past, responsible for the mistakes of no organ ira- 
tion, laving or dead; a creation of the present, formed 
to meet the demand and necessities of the present. The 
administration has itself evoked an opposition, which 
in the first year of life has wrested from it a great ma- 
jority in the House.” 

Alabama.—aA resolution asserting that the Missouri 
Compromise ought not to have been submitted to even 
to save the Union, has passed the popular branch of the 
Alabama Legislature, by a vote of 62 to 26. The 
author of the resolution is the son of a United States 
Senator who represented Alabama when the com- 
promise was passed in 1820, and who voted for it. 


Tennessee.—A bill has passed the House in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, authorising the State to purchase five 
hundred acres of the ground—including the tomb of 
Jackson and the buildings—of the Hermitage, for 
$50,000. Tennessee ought to own, for all time, the 
tomb'of her midst illustrious son, and the Beautiful fields 
he loved so well. 


The Naval Reduction.—Of the numberof officers re- 
ported by the board, one hundred and forty-seven are 
on pay, and forty-nine are dismissed, without pay ; 
and the latter are the cases, in the opinion of the De- 
partment, most entitled to earnest consideration and ree 
lief if erroneously dismissed. 
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PROMPT RENEWALS. 


= inet btbietee—— 





Howprens of our subscribers are now commencing a 
new year of The Independent. Willall such remit prompt- 
ly two dollars to renew their subscription? Do not wait 
for an agent to call upon_you, or until you can send by a 
friend coming to the city, but send now. Enclese the 
amount in the envelope, with your name and post-office 
address, and forward by mail. We will take therisk of 
its safe arrival, Do not wait and incur the liability of 
an extra fifty cents. Many are daily forwarding their 
neighbors’ subscriptions with their own ; this is a good 
plan and saves postage. Let each one also try and 
gend the name of one or more new subscribers. For 
évery four new names sent with the money we will for- 
ward a fifth copy gratis for one year. 


MORAL BEAUTY. 





THERE is a great deal of meaning, to such 
as can understand it, in that fine line of 
Keats. 

* A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

The sight of a beautiful object is to the 
soul through the eye, what the tone of an 
Eolian harp is to it through the ear—the 
cause of an exquisite and thrilling pleasure. 
There is this difference, however, that asweet 
sound is apt at last to weary if continued ; 
while a beautiful object never wearies, and 
loses but little of its power by long familiar- 
ity. It is not true, we think, though Addi- 
son has said it, that 

“ Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades to the eye, and palle upon the eense.” 

An intimate acquaintance with a beautiful 
person may reveal defects of character which 
shall produce in us repugnance, in spite of 
the outward grace which at first led us to ad- 
mire; the stronger emotion crowding the 
weaker from the mind, he may discern in any 
beautiful object, on very close inspection, of- 
fensive blemishes, where on a hasty view, all 
seemed to be perfection. But this is only 
saying that when beauty and deformity are 
roucht together, the deformity may so dis 
please us as to spoil the enjoyments of the 
beautiful. This is a very different thing from 
the sentiment above quoted. 

Goodness is moral beauty. The soul con- 
stitutionally recognizes it as such, Even the 
sinful mind, it affects to a certain degree 
with its peculiar power, Milton has correct- | 
ly represented Satan himself as seeing “ Vir- | 
tue in her shape how lovely.” And in every 
right mind there is instantly awakened in the 
presence of goodness, an emotion of admira- 
tion and delight. The traits of moral excel. 
lence which the truly good on earth exhibit 
are called in the New Testament the graces 
of the Spirit. What flowers are in the king- 
dom of nature, these graces are in the do- 
main of spiritual life. ‘The violet, the rose, 
the lily, the camelia, the hyacinth, and so on. 
What are they all but types or emblems of 
the humility, the sweetness, the modesty, the 
purity, the love, and other holy attributes 
which adorn the Christian character. These 
attributes, wherever they are seen, awaken 
pleasure, just in proportion as the soul of the 
beholder is in sympathy with goodness ; or 
in other words, is pure and right in its moral 
state. All holy creatures must ever be de- 
lightful objects of contemplation to each other, 
and must perpetually contribute to each 
other’s happiness, so far as they are brought 
in contact. Each of the glorified in heaven 
must appear completely and forever lovely to 
all who are associated with him. 

What then, on these principles, must be the 
blessedness which the vision of Gon will eter- 
nally impart to all the universe of holy be- 
ings? In Him is infinite excellence—the per- 
fection of moral beauty. So soon as the new- 
born soul begins to see him spiritually, it dis- 
cerns this beauty, and begins to feel the emo- 
tions it is fitted to awaken. It perceives at 
first but little, because of its own imperfect 
power to apprehend it; but it is charmed 
with that. From time to time it discovers 
more and more; and more and more pro- 
foundly it is thrilled and ravished by the 
views that open on it. Though even the 
holiest in the present world see through a 
glass darkly; though then catch only a few 
glimpses of the glory of the Perfoct One; yet 
how pure is the delight which even these im- 
perfect discoveries afford. Some of this 
class, when they have sought to express what 
they have felt in their moments of clearest 
apprehension, have found words too poor to 
give expression to their feelings, Their 
whole being has seemed to be filled with a 
pleasure too exalted and serene to be de- 
scribed ; the impression of a beauty, spotless 
and divine. While those who have tasted 
even a little of this pleasure, thirst to enjoy 
it more, as the hart thirsteth for the water 
brooks. 

But by-and-by, believer, thou shalt enter 
within the veil. Then God will admit thee to 
see him as he is. Instead of dim reflections 
and scattered rays of the resplendent sun of 
the moral universe, thou shalt have the direct 
and unclouded vision of his glory. Thou 
shat behold the king in his beauty—the 
beauty of infinite perfection. ‘Thou shalt look 
on Carist, in whom dwelleth embodied the 
fullness of the Godhead, and whose person is 
the express image of divinity. On that tran. 
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mind, how certainly must thine own happi- 
ness, and that ofall in heaven, be exhaustless 
and eternal! Father, I will, says Christ, that 


06 | they also, whom thou hast given me, be with 
té|me where I am, that they may behold my 


glory. 


CIRCULAR OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


> 





Ix accordance with a request from the Officers of 
the American Tract Society, we publish in another 
column a circular just issued by thom, which has 
evidently been prepared with care and deliberation. 
It is intended to justify the position they have as- 
sumed in reference to publishing against the sins 
connected with the system of slaveholding in this 
country. A part of the circular—the closing para- 
graph—is occupied with a statement of the mode in 
which the Society’s business has been transacted by 
them. Another part of it contains a general expo- 
sition of their policy concerning the use and the 
alteration of books. But the first half of the docu- 
ment, and the most important part of it, that on 
which the chief effort has been expended, is sim- 
ply an argument for the propriety of their course 
in declining to publish whatever may militate 
against the system of Slavery at the South. Upon 
this, therefore, reserving the rest for some future 


} occasion, we shall make a few remarks. 


As being the first avowed and public recognition 
by these gentlemen of the right of their Constitu- 
ents to call them to account, for what many have 
deemed a great and flagrant dereliction of duty, the 
circular is of interest. The temper of it is good, and 
the composition of it is careful. As an argument in 
defense of their course, however, it seems to us, and 
we think will seem to others, essentially insufficient 
and unsound. The public Christian judgment of 
the country, against the course of the Tract Admin- 
istration, may be retarded, and in some quarters 
embarrassed, but it will not be reversed, or even 
materially hindered, by this defense. 

The facts alieged by the Administration, as justi- 
fying their course on this critical and most momen- 
tous subject, are two: First, that they are not at lib- 
erty, in accordance with the constitution of the 5o- 
ciety, to publish anything which is not ‘ adapted to 
make known redemption by Christ, and thus to 
produce “the fruits of righteousness.”’ Second, 
that they are not at liberty te publish anything 
‘which is not calculated to reccive the approbation 
of all Evangelical Christians.’ Turrerore, the in- 
ference is, they cannot in any way interfere with 





slaveholders. We admit the premises; they have 
been familiar to us ever since we knew anything of 
the Tract Society; but we utterly, and in terms, 
deny the correctness of the inference which these 
gentlemen attempt to draw from them. They 
might as well arguo, ‘This country is a Republic ; 
Tuezerorr, African S'avery is legitimate in it!’ 
Take a single plain instance by which to test this, 

Ir 18 THE DUTY OF ALL MASTERS TO TPACH THEIR 
SERVANTS TO READ INTELLIGENTLY THE WORD Or Gop. 
The present Administration of tho Tract Society 








scen lent loveliness, surpassing immeasurab'y 
eve1 the highest and the purest of all that 
thy thought has ever fashioned to itself, thou 





shat gaze and gaze—forever! What then 


refuses to publish a tract on the above thesis. It 
never has published such, it does not now publish 
such, though the fact is patent, ‘it smells to Heaven,’ 
that in the Southern part of this country millions of 
our countrymen are forbidden by law to read the 
Word of God; that these millions are thus left neces- 
sarily unreached by the myriads of Bibles annually 
distributed ; and that that quickening power which 
God’s Word hath in it is shut from their minds 
WHY is not sucha Tract issued? Would it be 
not ‘ adapted to diffuse a knowledge of Redemption 
by Christ?’ A man might as well argue that Janu- 
ary last was warmer than August; or that the stars 
make the day-light, and the sun when it rises in- 
variably brings night with it. Would it be not 
‘ calculated to receive the approbation of all evan- 
gelical Christians’? We should like to have that 
‘ Evangelical Christian’ pointed out who either 
doubts this duty, or condemns the performance of 
it; who believes that as Paul declared, “ All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness,” and yet who does not believe 
it the duty of a master to teach his servants to read 
this Word! Let any man in the land, who claims 
to be a Ohristian, stand up if he can, stand up if he 
dares, and say that this Word of God should be sys- 
tematically withheld from those who need it most 
because they have been longest deprived of it! No 
hybrid ever born in the natural world would be so 
deserving of a place in a museum of curiosities as an 
‘ Evangelical Christian,’ holding fast the doctrine of 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and denying the 
the duty of teaching men to read these. The proof 
of his hypocrisy would gleam on the front of such 
a denial; and an inte!ligent Christendom would over- 
whe!m him with its contempt. 

But granting, for the sake of argument, that there 
might be a few persons in the country, claiming to be 
‘ Christians,’ who would oppose such a tract. Asa 
matter of fact, the Tract Administration have not at 
all limited themselves in their issues, heretofore, to 
the advocacy of that which all Evangelical Chris- 
tians ‘do in fact unite in approving.’ [his sentence 
is inserted in their circular as if it were equivalent 
to the expression of the constitution, ‘calculated to 
receive the approbation,’ etc. The difference is as 
wide as between ‘what is recognized as right in 
Wall st.,’ and ‘ what is actually done in Wall st.’) 
They publish against Dancing; though scores of 
thousands of ‘ Evangelical Christians,’ especially at 
the South, both dance themselves and send their 
children to be instructed in the art. Do the Com- 
mittee intend to say that the number of those who 
approve of Dancing in this country is so inconsider- 
able that they can afford to disregard them, while 
the number of those who do not approve of teach- 
ing the slave to read God’s Word is so large 
that they are inhibited by their Constitution from 
overlooking them? If this be meant, the Committce 
in their so careful document have cast a reproach 
upon the Evangelical Christianity of this country, 
such as Parker never equalled, and Garrison never 


The Pope, if he believes it, may well exult that 
such new hosts have come to his side of the ques- 
tion between Protestants and himse'f. The devils, 
if they believe it, may well imagine that their car- 
nival is nigh! We believe the accusation to be 
essentially untrue, abusive and slanderous ; yet it is 
the only possible inference from what the Commit- 
tee has published, compared with what it now re- 
fuses to publish, when we remember that they claim 
to do whatever Evangelical Christians approve ! 

Take another illustration. Ir ms a six acammet 
Gop 10 SEPARATE THE. FAMILY LY TRE SALE OF ITs 
mempers. The present Tiact Admicistration would 
just as soon put their hands into a grate full of ig- 
nited and g'owing anthracite, if we must judge from 
their circular, as to publish a tract on this theme. 
But would not such a tract, if wisely prepared, be 
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will that delight be which the steady contem- adapted he 
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hast felt so exquisite.a pleasure at the sight of | 5° as a tract on. gleeping-in-meeting, or even on 
$e )agure skies, of bursting blossoms, of summer 
elds 422 woods, of 


smoking? Is it not a fixed premise with all Obristian 
disciples that the Family is the great and necessary 
nursery of the Church?—that this must be in- 
violate by law in order to the entof Chris- 
tian influence within it? and that the real advance 
of Christianity is marked by nothing more signally 
than by this—the higher honor which is given to the 
Family? Would not such a tract be ‘calculated to re- 
cei:e the approbation of all Evangelical Christians ?” 
Suppose Albert Barnes, or Dr. Hawes of Hartford, 
or Dr. Humphrey of Pittsfield, were appointed to pre- 
pare it, how many ‘ Evangelical Christians’ in this 
country would be found to oppose it? how miany 
not willing to respond, ‘ That is trac?” How many 
more sach would be found, to state the case fairly, 
than not now found who send their children to the 
dancing-school, or indulge them in the pleasure of 
reading Scott and Mrs. Edgeworth, in spite of the 
conscientious resistance of the Tract House ? 

The fact is that the premises cited by the Tract 

Administration are wholly insufficient to support 
their conclusion, or to justify their course. Neither 
the rampant official who plunged into print under 
the war-cry, “The Tables Turned,” and who suc- 
ceeded as well as most modern table-tippers do, nor 
the more sagacious and calm Committee who have 
sent forth the document now before us, have given 
the first sufficient excuse for their utter failure to 
confront with Christian argument, with affectionate 
but earnest exhortation and remonstrance, the out- 
standing iniquities which prevail and are legalized 
throughout the South. Nobody asks them to pub- 
lish for the slaves, to excite these to insurrection. 
Nobody asks them to publish against the masters, 
denouncing these as pirates ; however just such de- 
nunciations may be in certain cases, and in other 
places. They are not asked, even, to publish on the 
abstract question of the possible rightfulness of the 
legal relation between master and slave. But they 
are asked to publish against the systematic with- 
holding of the Divine Scriptures from millions of 
Americans, born on our soil; against the separation 
of children from parents, and of parents from each 
other, by Public Sale; against the habit of regarding 
and treating men and women, many of them the 
redeemed children of God, as if they were brute 
beasts. And the only anewer is, in effect: “‘ We can- 
not publish anything not ‘adapted to diffuse a 
knowledge of redemption,’ and not ‘calculated to 
receive the approbation of all Evangelical Chris- 
tians.’ Tracts against reading Mrs. Edgeworth fulfill 
these conditions ; tracts in favor of teaching all men 
to read the Bible would not! Tracts against the 
use of tobacco, make known redemption; tracts 
against breaking up the Christian Family by sale, 
would not {” 

Is it possible that Christian men impose upon 

themeelves by such reasoning as this? It is cer- 
tainly not possible that they should long continue 
to blind or mislead the rising Christian Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment of the land and the age. We hold 
it just as certain as the progress of the seasons, or 
the succession of the tides, that they will be con- 
strained to revise their course, and to do the duty 
which they have so long and so emphatically re- 
fused to do, or in the end to give place to others. 
Such silence as this which they now persist in is not 
only inhumane, it is thoroughly irreli gious. 
One thing more, and we have done. The Oom- 
mittee are very strenuous and persistent in their 
iteration of the fact that they are limited in what- 
ever they publish to the ascertai&ed opinions and 
wishes of Evangelical Christians in their field of 
labor. There are, according to some authorities—it 
is matter of boast with the pro-slavery presses that 
there are so many—Two Hvunprep TRovsanp or 
more “ Evangelical Christians” in this country who 
have no power of reading the Bible, no sacred and 
permanent family-inetitution, no right to their own 
time, labor, or facultics, and who may be all sold 
to-morrow morning—bLody, brains, and heart—to 
the highest bidder. Have tae ComMitTer or THE 
Tracr Society EVER CONSULTED THIS VAST MINORITY 
of those whose wishes they hold themselves requir- 
ed by their constitution to regard, as to what tury 
would wish in the matter before us? ‘ Remember 
them that are in bonds, as BouxD witu THEM,” is a 
text which has not lost either significance or autho- 
rity in these latter days, The whole spirit and ten- 
dency of the Gospel are expressed in it. And if 
the wife of the Senior Secretary of the Tract So- 
ciety were now liable to be sold in the market at 
Richmond, and the daughters of the Directors to be 
parcelled out to bidders at Charleston or New- 
Orleans, how long would it be before tracts against 
this system, in at least some one of its more enor- 
mous abuses, would be found to be as well ‘adapted 
to diffuse a knowledge of redemption,’ as well ‘ cal- 
culated to receive the approbation of Evangelical 
Christians’ as a tract against the wickedness of 
sleeping in church, or of dancing a quadrille ? 

Is it so, then, that Celts and Saxons alone are re- 
cognized by the Committee as coming within the 
range of their ministry? Have these a virtual 
monopoly of God's grace, as well as of legal immu- 
nities and rights? Or, is it true, on the other hand, 
that the Committee have been afraid to speak that 
word which might for the time curtail their issues, 
and embarrass their operations, but which, in the 
end, would have covered them with honor? It is 
true now as aforetime, that ‘‘ He that will save his 
life shall lose it.” A magnanimous spirit always 
proves in the end the truest prudence. 


~~ 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION, 


Ar last the President of the United States, the 
sworn defender of the rights and liberties of all citi- 
zens in the territories of the Unign, has aroused to 
the fact that Kansas is in a state of excitement bor- 
dering upon civil war. For months past the public 
have known that Kansas had repeatedly been inva- 
ded by armed bands of ruffians from Missouri, who 
have murdered peaceable citizens and threatened 
whole communities with violence, and who by force 
of arms have wrested the ballot-box from actual set- 
tlers and elected a legislature of Missouri representa- 
tives. Nothing but the decision of the citizens of 
Lawrence saved that infant city from sack and pil- 
lage. 

In this extremity, the people of Kansas, having by 
an overwhelming majority repudiated the govern- 
ment forced upon them from without, and having 
constituted a lawful government by their own suf- 
frages, have taken measures to enlighten their fel- 
low-citizeus throughout the Union as to the true 
state of affairs, and to provide more efficiently for 
the defense of their rights, their liberties, and their 
homes. These facts the public have long under- 
stood, and in view of them have formed a candid 
judgment. 

But the President, v hose duty it was in the first 
instance to have sustained Governor Reeder, his 
own officer, in the administration of his perilous 
trust, and in the next place to have repelled by 
United States troops the Missouri invaders of the 
Territory—having secretly connived at the Mic- 
souri invasion and then openly sancticned it by the 
withdrawal of Governor Reeder and by the tone 
of his Kansas length wakes up to the 
danger of civil war in Kansas, and issues his pro- 
clamation ;—irst against the people of Kansas 
themselves who have presumed to act in self-de- 
fense; secondly aguinst their “ emi-saries,” é-e. 
those citizens of Kansas who are seeking by public 
lectures and through the press to induce further 
emigration to the Territory; ond thirdly against 
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those citizens ‘of the Northern and East 
companies, or to assist persons thus emigrating 
with necessary supplies;—all such the President 
denounces as “ agitatcrs and disorganizers.” 

The simple effect of this Proclamation will be to 
stimulate those who have at heart the welfare of 
Kansas, to stand more resolutely by their rights. 

1. It is the right of the people of Kansas to form 
their own government and to defend themselves 
against all invaders of their soil. 

9. It is the right of any citizen of the United 
States to emigrate to Kansas with all his effects. 

8. It is the right of any citizen of the United 
States to assist any other citizen in emigrating to 
Kansas, and to aid him with all necessary supplies 

4. It is the right of citizens to emigrate to Kan- 
sas in companies for the purpose of actual settle” 
ment, or to form associations to assist others who 
may wish to emigrate thither for that purpose. 

The citizens of the United States will not be de- 
terred from the exercise of these rights by the 
Proclamation of the President, Let it be remem- 
bered that nothing but the prompt infusion into 
Kansas of “live” men as actual settlers, well 
equipped with the instruments of labor and of de- 
fense, can avert a civil war. Unless the border 
ruffians of Missouri are held in bodily fear by well 
armed numbers, they wi!l commit depredations that 
will exasperate the neighbor States of Iowa and 
Wisconsin to a deadly strife with Missouri. 

Let us pray God that Congress may have wisdom 
to restrain the madness of the Administration. 


—_ — -— pe 


KANSAS.---ONE OR MANY? 


Suny the people of Kansas be furnished with one 
or two meeting-houses, or with a number adequate 
to their actual wants? It becomes the churches to 
consider this question, with reference to economy 
in the collection of funds. Before the appeal of the 
trustees of the Congregational Union was issued, 
various local efforts had been made in behalf of the 
first church at Lawrence. This is one of the most 
prominent and needy churches in the territory. It 
should be assisted largely, but this is not the only 
church in Kansas; nor is its case relatively any more 
urgent than many others. The appeal of the church 
in Lawrence was quickly followed by appeals from 
other churches, and the agents of three or four 
churches in Kansas appeared simultaneously to so- 
licit funds for their respective houses of worship. 

It was this state of things, in part, that led several 
persons in New-England to propose that the Con- 
gregational Union, in accordance with its constitu- 
tution, should attempt to raise a fund for church- 
building in Kansas. If collections are made ex- 
clusively for the church at Lawrence, other churches 
must suffer through neglect. If the agents of sev- 
eral churches in Kansas appear in succession, the 
churches of the East will grow weary of repeated 
applications. But if one earnest effort is made to 
raise a FOND for church-building in Kansas, the 
whole work wiil be accomplished speedily. Is vot 
this method the most judicious, and the most eco- 
nomical? If somebody in every church will head a 
subscription list for this object, and call upon his 
neighbors, and then forward the amount subscribed 
to Israel Minor, Treasurer of the Congregational 
Union, 212 Fulton street, New-York, the whole sum 
needed can be raised without expensive agencies. 
Such is the sound advice of “A Layman” in last 
week's Congregationalist, which we hope to reprint 
next weck. 


° 





Frvz Porsts Hovse or Inxpusrry.—The new 
building erected for this Institution on the Five 
Points will be dedicated with appropriate religious 
services on Thursday the 14th inst., at 11 o'clock. 
The names of the speakers, embracing the most 
distinguished clergymen in the city, will be an- 
nounced in the daily papers on Wednesday. The 
fricnds of this Institution, those interested in aid- 
ing fallen humanity to gain the solace of religion, 
and a sphere of usefulness in the world, are invited 
to be present. 

ee 

The Goven Exrerrarnmenr at Niblo’s Saloon on 
Thursday evening next will be very attractive—good 
for the body and good for the mind and heart. 

At two P. M. the same day, Mr. Gough will eddrees, 
in his felicitous way, children in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. No adults will be admitted but such as come to 
take care of them. Each boy and girl will pay one 
cent admission. A good operation for the children. 


OUR MISSIONARY LIST. 


We have eeveral times had a small fund eontributed 
through the generosity of friends of The Independent, 
for the purpose of sending the paper to some classes of 
persons who wished to enjoy the reading of it, and to 
whom it was supposed likely to be useful, but who were 
unable to bear the expense of eubseribing for it. For 
some time past, this free-list fund has been quite ex- 
hausted. 

Lately a merchant of New-York, friendly to The Jn- 
dependent, and valuing ite perusal very highly for him- 
self, has deposited with our publisher the liberal sum of 
Fifty Dollars, to pay for the paper for one year, sent 
to useful clergymen of any denomination, who are un- 
able to subseribe for themselves. We are constantly 
receiving earnest applications from such cases, and 
could readily dispose of several benefactions like the 
present to faithful and laborious servants of Christ, who 
are bearing the burden of his service in new or small or 
scattered congregations, to whom the weekly visite of 
The Independent would be a source of courage and con. 
solation. Our friend says: 


“Highly esteeming your valuable paper, grateful for 
past mercies and such great religious advantages as we 
enjoy, 1 feel for the destitution of others, and wish to 
impart unto them a portion of the bounty God has be- 
stowed upon me.” 
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FUNNY. 





News.—WNote: It is an old @aying that a man 
must go from home if he wishes to hear news about 
home. Comment: By going to the New-Englander for 
February, we learn that the Rev. Dr. Magie, of Eliza- 
bethtown, “is a member of the New-School body.” 
We doubt whether the worthy Doctor and any of his 
congregation ever knew this before.—Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 

Our Dutch neighbor (who we believe is Dutch only 
by imputation or in “the intendment of the law”) is 
quite facetious. We dare say the writer in the New- 
Englander inferred from Dr. Magie’s well known con- 
nection with the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
that he must needs belong to the same ecclesiastical 
“bedy”’ with the other Presbyterian members of that 
Board. The mistake, quite natural, in the glow of com- 
position, was surely complimentary to Dr. Magie, and 
hardly less so to the “‘ New-School body.” On looking 
at the passage in which it ocours, we do not find that 
the inadventure of the writer in regard to a matter of 
fact adduced for illustration affects in the least the 
force of his reasoning. Let our Dutch friend substitute 
in that passage, for the name of Dr. Magic, the name of 
Dr. Asa D. Smith, or the name of Dr. James W. Mc- 
Lane, and then try to answer the argument 

We commend that article in the New-Englander (Re- 
view of Hodge on Presbyterianism) to the very serious 
attention of our facetious neighbor, who has shown of 
late a growing interest in the affairs of the Congregs- 
tional churches, 





Answer it.—We hope every man who shall receive 
the circular of the Tract Administration, will take the 
trouble te answer it in writing. It will cost only three 
minutes time and three cents in money, to tell those 
gentlemen you think they ought to publish on slavery 
as on other great wrongs and evils, A few hundred 
such letters may help them in learning the views and 
wishes of their constituents who support the Traet 





Fockey. 


, 


For Hows Mitstows.—The usua] annual collection 


Brooklyn, for the American Home Missionary Society. 
Inoluding the eubscriptions of two or three individuals 
not present, the amount raised is above two thousand 
dollars. That looks like continued codperation—in deeds. 





Packages to and from England.—We have often been 
troubled to find eome cheap and convenient mode of 
exdhanging parcels with friends in England. It will 
doubtless be a favor to many to Know that Meesrs. 
Wiley & Halsted, No. 345 Broadway, have an arrange. 
ment for the speedy transmission of parcels to and 
from England, through Messrs. Triiner & Co., 12 
Paternoster Row, London. Parcels from England 
should be addressed to the care of Wiley & Halsted, 
New-York, then sent to Trubner & Co., with the esti- 
mated value legibly written on the wrapper. Parcels 
for England should be sent to Wiley & Halsted, New- 
York, addressed to the care of Trabner & Co., 12 
Paternoster Row, London. Parcels from England will 
be brought by every steamer coming to this port. 
Parcele for England will be forwarded two or three 
times a month, or as often as shipments are made from 
New-York to London. The charge, including duty, 
ete., on each parcel, is twenty-five cente per pound 
weight, payoble in New-York. 





. * 

“ Princeton Theology.”—We have in type a long 
and able letter from the Rev. Dr. Wines, on the subject 
of Princeton Theology, together with an editorial 
comment thereon, which we are sorry to be obliged to 
crowd out of our present number, in order to make 
soom for the Tract Society once more. 


+ 
o- 


Lectares on Astronemy.—Prof. 0. M. Mitchel will de- 
liver a series of lectures at the Brooklyn Atheneum on 
Mondays and Thursdays, commencing on Thursday 
evening, the 14th inst. The subjecte to be disoussed 
ae follows: 

let.—A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Universe. 

2d.—Discuasion of the question, “Is the Architect 
of the Universe the Jehovah of the Hebrew Scripture ?” 

3d.—Examination of the Mosaic Account of Ureation 
in the light of Modern Astronomy. 

4th.—Critical Examination of the Astronomical Al- 
lusions and Illustrations employed by the Writers of 
Sacred Books of the Hebrews. 


Ticketa, 25 cente each. 


————_—<@ o—< = > 


THIRTY-FOURTH OONGRESS. 





SERATA. 


Mr. Gass hae presented in the Senate a memoria 
from certain citizens of the United States resident in 
Kansas, asking an investigation into the conduct of 
Gov. Shannon, by which, as they allege, they have 
been exposed to invasion and depredations on their 
property by armed forces from the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Fish has moved an inquiry into the defences of 
New-York harbor and navy-yard. 

Mr. Sumner moves an inquiry in favor of a reduction 
of ocean postage. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, of Keatacky, a reso- 
lution was adopted, instructing the Committee on 
Military Affairs to inquire into the expediency of abol- 
ishing the military asylum at Harrodsburg, Ky. Mr. 
Thompson said the old soldiers were not satisfied to be 
eo far from salt water, where they eould not get Sehei- 
dam sehnapps and Irish whisky. 


So the Harrodsburg asylum is destined to follow the 
famous navy-yerd at Memphis. 

On motion of Mr. Sumner, the Judiciary Committee 
were instructed to consider the expediency of the ap- 
pointment of a commission to revise the public statutes, 
reduce them to one connected text, and render the 
language plain to all. 

The Senate having adopted the report of ite commit- 
tee acquiting Mr. A. G. Seamen of the charge of mal- 
administration in office, have confirmed his reéppoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Public Printing. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

We would have given something for the satisfaction 
of witnessing the following scene on the 4th of Febra- 
ary: 

According to usage, Mr. Giddings, as the senior mem- 
ber, administered the oath of office. Standing in the 
aisle, in front of the Speaker’s desk, he propounded to 
Mr. Banks, etanding, with his right hand uplifted, the 
following oath : 

“You, Nathaniel P. Banks, do solemnly swear you 
will suppoit the constitution of ihe United Bates, so 
help your God!” 





- 
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Wasninaton, February 12. 

Albert Rust appeared in Court this morning, and gave 
bail in the eum of $500 for his appearance at the Ori- 
minal Court to answer for his assaults upon Horace 
Greeley a few weeks since. He was arrested at the in- 
stance of Francis ©. Treadwell, of New York, who 
acted, it is understood, without ¢olicitation from Mr. 
Greeley. 

Gousnl te Liberia.—It seems not to be generally 
known that Oongress, at its last session, wisely provided 
for the establishment of a full consulship at Monrovia, 
Liberia, with a ealary of one thousand dollars per 
annum. If the office is etill unfilled, is it not owing to 
some other cause than that there are no applications for 
the post? 

Rifles and Cannon received at Lawrence.—The Mis- 
souri Democrat, of the 5th, mentions the return of the 
Kaneas ey ramen of that paper from the seat of 
war, and that he reporte “‘ali qweet” in that Territory, 
“no further outrages being feared, at least, until the 
assembling of the islature at Topeka, on the first 
pof March ncxt.” “‘7wo thousand stand of rifles and 
twenty breech-loading cannon had been recewed at Law 
rence; they were brought secretly through lowa and Ne 
braska.”—Oin. Com. Fob. 9. 

Harrying Up.—Oapt. E. B. Bell, of Edgefield, 8. C., 
announces that he is about to organize a company of 
one hundred men to proceed to Kansas, about the last 
of March, and appeals to his native State for aid. Col- 
onel P. S. Brooks has pledged the South Carolina Del- 
egation for two hundred and fifty dollars, to be paid so 
s¢on as this company is prepared to emigrate. 

Tue citizens of Delhi, Del. Oo., have subscribed 
$25,000 for new Academy buildings to be erected in 
shat village. + 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 


Now that Congress is in working order, we hope there 
will be abundant evidence of industry. There is no 
time to be wasted. Questions of vital importance are to 
be discussed and settled, involving the interests of trade, 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and everything 
lying at the foundation of our country’s development, 
prosperity and glory. Questions moral and political, 
commercial and financial, about war and peace, tariff 
and free trade, Kansas and Cuba, saving the Union and 
electing the next President—all these matters must have 
their place, and the people will cheerfully pay for the 
time ocoupied in attending to them, at the rate of “eight 
dollars a day,” beside any reasonable amount, extra, that 
may be claimed for mileage. 

There is one subject affecting the physical condition 
and progress of the country which demands the most 
respectful attention of Congress. We refer tothe adop- 
tion of some plan for the building of a railroad to the 
Pacific. Hardly any other question, save that relating 
te Kansas and Freedom, can be compared with it 
in importance. No intelligent man can look at the 
matter, candidly, divested of all prejudiee, without com- 
ing to the conclusion, irresistibly, that such a work, 
once compleced, would be the most important achieve- 
ment of the age. It would be eo regarded all over the 
world. The value of such a national highway can hard- 
ly be computed with figures. Whoever lives to see the 
day when a railroad is in operation to the Pacific, will 
eee one of the preudest days the country ever beheld— 
a day when every king and ruler of earth will be con- 
strained to admit our superior strength and power. Ac- 
cording to the report of those employed by the U.S. 
Government to make surveys and estimates, the road 
can be built for something less than $75,000,000. No- 
withstanding the magnitude of the enterprise, it could 
be completed within jive years from the first breaking 
of ground. No step could possibly be taken which 
would so much enhance the value of the public lands, 
as the one now proposed. The investment in thissingle 
respect would be worth five hundred per cent, at least, 
to the country. Why, then, is not such a work com- 
menced forthwith? Let politicians answer, 

More than one hundred millions of dollars have been 
already expended in the single State of New-York for 
railroade, Ail this bas been done with very little noise 








| route would take a through passaye 4 
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E. 0, Jacobs, Brooklyn, New-York. 4?" 
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Buel & Brother, Keokuk, lowa. Sa; ™ 
lara. 
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Family Beading. 


ART AND RELIGION. 
coLE’s “VOYAGE OF LIFE.” 


“Tus is the true painting for eternity !” exclaim- 
ed Ghirlandajo when he saw the old Christian mo- 
saics of Rome. It was not that they were grand in 
composition or glorious in color, but that in them 
were portrayed the highest ideas of humanity in its 
reachings after the Divine. In the world oppressed 
and grievously tormented, the followers of Jesus 
found consolation in expressing through Art their 
faith and their love. Their Master had departed, but 
they knew he awaited them, yearning for their com- 
pany, and so they poured out their whole souls in 
love to him, and painted in their chapels and on the 
walls of their tombs his passion and his triumphant 
resurrection. This stormy earth was to them the 
vision, and an unclouded heaven the reality. 

O sorrowful heart! that to-day art full of infi- 
nite longings for sympathy and affection ; that hast 
seen only phantoms of bliss and tasted but bitter 
waters, take cheer! Every pure, ungratified desire 
is a prophecy of what thou shalt yet possess ; every 
pang speaks of a rapturous requital. If thou dwell- 
est humbly with God, thou mayest measure thy fu- 


ture blessedness by’ thy present pain, and know that | 
a& moment | 


every gleam of light and loye. which for 


has appeared to thee and then vanished, will shine | 


with constant effulgence ‘‘in the country to which 
thou’rt going !” 

Christianity came to infuse into the dead forms of 
Art a living soul, and great men began to work with 
purpose and effect. As the centuries rolled away in 


darkness and superstition, Art and Religion became | 


almost identical, and his hopes of heaven were 
brightest who could best portray in marble, or on 
canvas or the stately cathedral window, the lives of 
Jesus and the Virgin mother, of the Saints and the 
Apostles, and 
‘* Weeping Magdalene, 
Who in the penitential desert met 
Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew.” 

Nothing is more significant of the spirit of the 
age than the fact that Charlemagne, even when en- 
camped for a brief season, had the interior of his 
oratory painted with sacred scenes. So through 
these forms of grandeur and beauty the heart of the 
people was uplifted and their faith strengthened in 
the Unseen. Itis not strange, for sculptor and 
painter working with earnestness and ardor, as if 
in the very presence of their Lord, gave to statue 
and picture the power and fervor of their own ex- 
periences, and yet more, of their joyful expec- 
tations. Said a pupil of Giotto’s: ‘We painters 
occupy ourselves entirely in tracing saints on the 
walls and on the altars, in order that by thismeans 
men, to the great despite of the demons, may be 


ae 
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‘And the Youth—what thinks he of the wondrous 
landscape? Alas! he heeds it not. The angel has 


“| left him to his own guidance, and stands now on 


the retreating shore. Onward press theeager hours, 
and with one hand upon the helm he leans intently 
forward—all his soul centered in the gaze he casts 
upon a radiant that lifts itself, domed and pil- 
lared, in the distant sky ;—a stately-seeming fabric, 
yet only a sun-illumined cloud, which the rising 
wind will bear away. Oh, impetuous youth! we 
have been dazzled and deceived like thee. Along 
the track of years we go back to those resplendent 
days when loftier temples filled our sky and Ambi- 
tion beckoned us away, saying, “all this and more 
shall be thine ;’—and, sweeter still, Love with voice 
of tenderest echoes thrilled us with delicious joy 
and lured us on to an ideal heaven. All life’s poetry 
and romance comes back again ; all its anguish and 
disappointment too; and we are not ashamed to 
give way to tears. 

Manhood! in what a pass of fear and peril art 
thou! The stream has lost its placid current and 
hurries with resistless force and green Niagara tide 
down the black cliffs into the boiling chasm below. 

A furious storm is raging: demon faces glare in the 
| clouds; all is wreck and desolation—the outward 
semblance of a struggling, despairing soul; and in 
the helmless boat that rushes with the rushing river, 
stands the voyager looking imploringly to heaven— 
conscious of his terrible fate, yet all powerless to 
| avert it. There is one ray of light which he sees 





/not—through the blackness above shines out the 
| face of the angel. Will there come for us this bap- 
| ism of agony, this pass of horror through which 
we néeds must go? 

We cannot dwell upon a scene like this, but turn 
to the solemn sea on which the boat, a wreck of the 
morning, is bearing the old man, sustained and 
soothed by the tender angel, to the shores of eternity. 
A strange, exalted picture is this. There is neither 
land nor earthly sky ; only the waves passing won- 
drously into the glory of heaven. As we gaze, how 
do we anticipate our own death hour, and pray that 
we may be thus serene, and that as kind an angel 
may lead us up the shining way to that celestial 
city “ whose builder and maker is God.” 

We almost feel after an hour with these pictures 
that our own life, like that of their voyager, is com- 
pleted; and we come back with a chastened heart 
to its daily cares. Were to speak of them accord- 
ing to the fanciful (is it?) union of colors and forms 
| with the tones of musical instruments, I should say 
| that “ Childhood” would find expression in the rosy 
| notes of the violin, and that blended with them in 
“‘ Youth” should be the violet echoes of the horn and 
the silver warblings of the flute. These should be 
almost drowned in ‘“‘ Manhood” by the scarlet voice 
of the trumpet, the deep, crimson red of the double- 
bass, and the orange of the clarionet. And for “Old 





Age”—Oh! there should be a full yet subdued or- 


more drawn to virtue and piety.” Sometimes they | chestra, playing one of Beethoven’s creations ;— 
prepared themselves for their work by fasting and | an undertone of minor gloom, cheered by light and 


partaking of the communion, and not unfrequently | 
united in associations under the patronage of a saint | 


for the praise of God. | 


genial airs, stealing forth and gliding back into its 
shadow like birds of bright plumage and rarest 
song flitting in and out of a grove of wailing pines ; 


Allthese things have passed away. We speak slight- | and, at last, like that ethereal strain in the “ Heroic 


ly of the olden days. They were in the darkness, the | 
dawning. We have reached the full blaze of noon. 
True; the rising sun has disclosed to usmuch of know- | 
ledge and practical power, but where is the prayer | 
and adoration of the morning ? ‘It is not the storied | 
saints we would restore, but the devotional spirit | 
that wrought them. Christian Art was to its early | 
worshipers what his mistress is to the lover. Her | 
smile is sunlight ; her voice is music; every waving | 
curl and wreathing braid is dear. She is his angel, 

hisinspiration, and through her he learns to know his 

God. It is tous what the same mistress often appears to | 
her husband when a few wedded years have gone by. 

She is no longer halo-crowned and joy-encircled, but 

only a woman with ordinary faults and excellences; 

very useful in her place, very necessary even ; but 

no more venerated or absorbingly loved. Ah! who 

would not sigh for the pristine days! Now and 

then there come pleasant gleams of the old affection, 

and so we sometimes find in this dearth of highest 

art a work conceived and executed in the true spirit 

of love and religion. Such is the one of which 

through this digression I have come to speak. 

Every one has heard of Cole’s pictures of the 
“Voyage of Life ;” “‘ Childhood,” “ Youth,” “ Man- 
hood,” and ‘Old Age,” inthe possession of Rev, Gor- 
ham D. Abbott, of the Spingler Institute, New-York ; 
but all have not been so fortunate as to see them. 
It is related that when Cimabue had finished his 
Madonna for the church of Santa Maria Novella, the 
people thronged his house and rent the air with 


Symphony,” it should die away, translated of its 


| own exceeding sweetness to heaven! 


Mr. Smillie’s four years spent in engraving these 
paintings have not been wasted. He has repre- 
duced them in the highest style of art. Did I own 
the originals I should still wish the engravings. 
Their clear tints have an exquisite purity very de- 
sirable in the treatment of a subject like this, and 
which no glowing color possesses. The Art Union’s 
engraving of “‘ Youth” does not compare with Mr. 
Smillie’s for richness and delicacy of effect. In or- 
der to increase the apparent elevation of the palace 
dome, Cole removed a small upper segment of its 
circle. The Art Union engraver added it, as if the 
incompleteness had been an error. Mr. Smillie has 
faithfully copied the original. 

In the Riccardi Palace at Florence is a chapel in 
the form of a Greek cross, adorned with a series of 
frescoes, representing the journey of the wise men 
to Bethlehem. Beginning at the right nave, the 
paintings follow the outline of the walls, showing 
an earnest, thoughtful procession, winding through 
valleys and over hills, till, by the altar, they bow 
before the holy Child, who is encompassed by ador- 
ing angels that are crowned with circles of light on 
which is inscribed “ Gloria in excelsis Deo.”” We 
cannot have such freseoes ; but we have many a fair 
parlor, and well-stored library, and cosy sitting- 


| room, on whose four walls we can hang these superb 


engravings; and the place shall become an epic 
poem from which we can draw as high and salutary 





such acclamations on beholding it, that the place 
has ever since borne the name of “Borgo Allegri,” 
(Quarter of Joy ;) and shall we not have apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm for such pictures as these by | 
one of our own countrymen? It is not as finished 

works of art that they have the strongest hold 

upon us, but as vivid delineators of the flow 

of our own lives. We gaze upon the river gliding 

from that mysterious cavern and bearing upon its 

bosom a boat all formed of the lovely hours. In 

it reposes a child, couched upon gay blossoms with 

which he plays; a creature of present enjoyments, 

not even conscious of the watchful angel who guides 

the helm. Day is breaking in the east, and the 

high fleecy clouds have caught its rosy glow. Every- 

where breathes the spirit of the dawn. The water 

ripples as if a fresh breeze were blowing over it; 

grass and shrub and flower lift themselves trembling 

with dew; and between these enchanted banks flow 

the waves and speed the hours to the morning land 

of promise and joy! Then rises our_own infancy, 

beyond whose first simple memories all is dark as 

that mountain cave. A mother’s angel face looks 

down upon us, and sweet-voiced brothers and sis- 

ters, whose graves have been green this many a 

year, fill summer days with gladness and make the 

winter evenings bright with fireside mirth. Care 

had no meaning for us then, and at night we lay 

down in placid slumber as bird and butterfly and 

bee sink to nest and blossom. With a sigh for that 

cloudless time we turn to “ Youth.” 

This picture is wonderful in atmosphere and per- 
spective. The stream, grown broader now, flows ma- 
jestically through a gorgeous landscape. To the right, 
in the foreground, tall trees of tropical growth rear 
themselves, festooned with vines, and others, noble 
in form and luxuriant in foliage, are grouped with 
masterly effect in the verdant meadows through 
which the river winds—away, away to the dim hori- 
zon hills, In the middle distance, bold cliffs point- 
ing skyward lend grandeur to the scene, There is 
a richness, a warmth and glow of color in this pic- 
ture, which makes us sure Cole loved music; for the 
two are rarely separated. The greatest colorists | 
have delighted in harmonious sounds. Leonardo 
da Vinci excelled as a musician. Paul Veronese and 
other eminent painters of his time were in the habit 
of meeting to play upon their favorite instruments. 
Correggio, just before his death, had glorious vi- 
sions of heaven while listening to music. Giorgione 
played and sang with rare sweetness on the lute; 
while Titian reveled at night in the songs that rose 
under the Venitian heaven from the gondolas that 
floated past his palace of Murano; and Gaingbor- 
ough, dear English Gainsborough, was so enraptur- 
ed with melodious strains that he would sometimes, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, present one of 
his marvelous landscapes for which the great were 
in waiting and shining gold was offered, to the mu- 
siclan who had so ministered to hisyjoy. Royal 
exchange! Genius for genius, like true love for 
true love! Yes! Musie must have been a great 


lessons as ever did pilgrim from the Virgin's shrine. 
Does a church wish to present to its pastor, a 


| school to its teacher, a friend to a friend, a token of 


affection and esteem, what could be a pleasanter or 

more appropriate gift than Smillie’s engravings of 

“Cole’s Voyage of Life” ? Dean. 
Brooxtyy, Feb. 7, 1856. 


A FABLE FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


One year there arose a great dissatisfaction among 
the inhabitants of Planet Earth; it was too hot and 
too cold, too wet and too dry, all in abreath; some 
of their fruits matured too late, and some not at all; 
im short, there was such a commotion that at last 
the “clerk of the weather’ called on Father Time 
and said he could not endure it any longer. 

“Never, since I came into office,” said he, “ (and 
everybody knows it’s no sinecure,) have I been so 
worried with complaints from all quarters, and there 
must be something done aboutit.” So old Mr. Time 
called together his twelve children, that he might, if 
possible, discover where the fault lay. 

Sometime, I don't know exactly when, after the 
expulsion from Eden, he had divided them into four 
equal companies, and to each triplet had given the 
care of a season. All the rough winter work, freez- 
ing the ground to a flint, piling over the roads with 
snow, and blocking up the rivers with ice, he had 
allotted to his three sturdiest boys—hearty, stanch 
December, January, and February. The summer 
and the autumn fell to the care of six of his most 
amiable daughters, that is to say with the exception, 
perhaps, of November, who, not possessing quite so 
good a share of beauty as the others, was too apt to 
be out of temper. If she did try now and then to 
do her best, some unthinking body was certain to ex- 
claim, “Why this weather seems like October or 
September, doesn’t it ?’’ and then it was sure to be 
all over again with poor November, who would re- 
treat under a cloud at once. The spring was looked 
after by March, a blustering, boisterous sort of a 
fellow, whom his sister coadjutors, April and May, 
found it hard work to manage, for if he ever per- 
ceived them getting the best of an argument, he was 
sure to raise such a wind about their ears, that they 
were glad to retreat on any terms. 

After much cross-questioningJamong the twelve, 
it seemed to be clearly proved that the cause of all 
trouble originated with the spring, that is to say, 
with March and his sisters. ‘“ Whats this I hear?” 
said Father Time gfernly to May, as he called her 
before him. “See how by ‘your delinquency the 
whole family have been put to-blush; I am told that 
not a single crocus was to be seen above ground at 
the proper time. You know what a modest, sensi- 
tive little thing June is; she wouldn't think of un- 
folding a bud till your work was done, for fear of 
interference ; and so by your delay she was so late 
about her roses that July was obliged to help her, 
and would not have ripened her own strawberries at 
all if August had not lent her alittle sun. Then Sep- 








pleasure to Cole, 


tember got so bebind-hand herself by assisting Au- 


gust, that even with all October could do for her, her. 


grapes were poor sour things, and as for the melons, 
they were only fit for the pigs. October had scarcely: 
commenced painting her leaves when November said 
it was ‘ time they’d been done (you know 
what an abrupt thing she is,) and just whisked them 
all off the trees, almost as green as they were in 
September. Pray what does all this mean?” 

“T couldn't help it,” answered May sullenly. 
“April kept her clouds before the sun so all the 
time that there was no such thing as softening the 
ground, and I don’t believe she had half a dozen 
showers the whole four weeks she ought to have 
been preparing for me. Several crocuses broke 
their necks trying to get out of winter quarters, and 
those that did succeed were so exhausted with their 
efforts that they might as well have been snow-drops 
for all the color there was in their flower cups. As 
for the tulips, they are so proud, they said they 
should be ashamed to be seen out in such shabby 
weather, and half of them did not pretend to bloom.” 

“ How is this, April ?” asked Father Time, turn- 
ing to this capricious daughter, who had laughed and 
cried twenty times during the investigation. 

“Neither was it altogether my fault,” she an- 
swered good-naturedly, echoing May’s reply, though 
not her tone; “ March must have been sick, I think, 
for he was so quiet all the month that I thought 
I would do a little blowing for him, and when I 
got started it was such fun I could not stop for the 
life of me.” 

“ And how came you to neglect your duty in such 
a manner, Sir!” 

“Why,” said March, after hesitating 4 moment 
to brush some of February’s snow out of his eyes, 
“T became tired of being called a ‘lion’ one week 
and a ‘lamb’ the next, and I thought if I did April’s 
showering, she could do my blowing, and it would 
answer just as well.” 

“And you did not consider, you stupid fellow, that 
April’s wind would dry the ground all up again, or 
that your showers without her sun would penetrate 
but an inch or two. Anybody would think you 
three were old enough not to act so like a parcel of 
babies. It would be serving you justly if I were to 
make you exchange with your winter brothers and 
give you all their hard work; if I hear of any more 
such nonsense I shall be very likely to. You per- 
ceive,” said he, turning to the rest of his family, 
“‘ what trouble it makes when persons try to put off 
their duty upon others, and think that of others 
will suit them just as well as their own. You have 
each of you your appointed labor; endeavor to do 
that faithfully, leaving stations you are not qualified 
to fill to those who are more competent. Whatever 
your task, perform it in the best manner possible, 
and (with a side glance at May,) if you are at any 
time in error, do not think trying to put the blame 
upon a brother or sister will mend the matter.” 

So saying, he dismissed them to their several oc- 
cupations, much to the satisfaction of the “ clerk of 
the weather,” who had been standing by all this 
time; whether the earth-grumblers were as well 
pleased I have never heard. Maun. 


* 
* 


THE DYING 





BOY. 
BY J, HUNTINGTON BRIGHT. 


Ir must be sweet in childhood to give back 
The spirit to its Maker, ’ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, 
And sown to garner up its bitter fruits. 
I knew a boy whose infant feet had trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 
And when the eighth came round and called him out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, 
And sought his chamber to lie down and die. 


*Twas night; he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And on this wise bestowed his last bequests: 


Mother, I’m dying now! 
There’s a deep suffocation on my breast 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed; 
And on my brow 


I feel the cold sweat stand; 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh, tell me, is this death? 
Mother, your hand ; 


Here, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus beneath my head ; 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead 
Shall I be missed ? 


Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 


Qh, at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat 
You will not wait then for my coming feet, 
You'll miss me there. 


Father, 'm going home! 
To that good home you spoke of—that blest land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 
Storms do not come. 


I must be happy then, 
From pain and death you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again! 


Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours _[ers, 
We've stayed to watch the budding things and flow- 
Forget it not. 


Plant there some box or pine— 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 

And call it mine! 


Sister, my young rose-tree 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee. 


And when its roses bloom 
I shall be gone away, my short life done ; 
And will you not bestow a single one, 
Upon my tomb? 


Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night; I'm weary and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You'll all come soon. 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 

And that meek sufferer, cold, and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 

Came through the open windows, freighted with 
The savory odors of the early spring. 

He breathed it not ; the laugh of passers by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful tune, 
But worried not his slumbers.—He was dead! 


s 
> 


A HOME IN REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 





Tue links are fast wearing away in the chain 
which binds us to the long past events of our Reyo- 
lution. 
history will soon be the only record left. Thegrave 
has just closed over one whose infancy was cradled 
with that of the young Republic. Each household 
of that day could furnish its separate drama, and 
the noble men and women who suffered no less than 
those who acted were of heroic blood. The aged 
man whose eventful life has just terminated used 
often to present graphic sketches of the occurrences 
with which he was familiar. How wonderfully 
men’s characters assume the coloring of passing 
events! Privation, high aims, and exalted hopes 
which though often darkened were never wholly 
lost, brought out the latent energies, and imparted 





dignity where learning and culture were denied. 
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One by one they drop off, and the page of 





DENT; 


‘Expressions of genuine emotion were always 
elicited as the narrator brought before his listeners 
the scenes and known in his own early 
life. His father, who had been a sea-faring man, 
removed at the outbreak of the war from the sea- 
coast, where all maritime ‘business was 80 inter- 
rupted, and sought shelter for his family in the se- 
clusion of the country. The mother was of a deli- 
cate constitution, and her timidity was such as to 
render her patient endurance the result of a Chris- 
tian subjugation of the peculiar tendencies of her 
nature, truly heroic. As the narrator dwelt upon 
the privileges enjoyed at this day, and spoke of the 
numerous homes throughout our pleasant land, so 
sheltered and peaceful, he would picture that iso- 
lated one; the beautiful young mother withdrawn 
from a circle of appreciating friends, and, though 
blessed in her husband's love, and in the tenderness 
of her infant offspring, yet brooding over scenes 
and objects between which and her own daily life, 
cruel war had interposed an impassable barrier ; 
impending too the dread of nameless dangers from 
the marauding parties so frequently abroad in quest 
of plunder. Suspicions were entertained of a 
neighbor being implicated in some of the outrages 
perpetrated about them ; but the occupant of that 
humble abode rested in the security of his unpre- 
tending home as placing him beyond the reach of 
such cupidity. 

Thé narrator was a boy of some seven years of 
age when the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, 
He and his mates would amuse themselves enacting 
the characters who figured there, and with paper 
cap and wooden sword make the grassy lanes echo 
to their shouts of war. During the protracted 
conflict many labors and sacrifices were required of 
him, in common with the children of his time. 
The father occasionally absented himself a night 
from home ; the distance from a market-town being 
so great as not to allow of accomplishing the journey 
inaday. He was on these occasions intrusted with 
commissions from the neighboring farmers, and 
having been somewhat of a merchant necessarily 
from his profession as a seaman, he was constituted 
an agent by the less experienced men amongst 
whom he had come to reside. He was known 
therefore to have sums of money pass through his 
hands, and the amount was sufficient to tempt the 
covetous vagrants living upon the labors of 
honest men. At one time, contemplating an ab- 
sence, the father sent his eldest son, scarcely seven 
years old, a distance of eleven miles on horseback 
to bring a young woman, a near relative, to cheer 
his little flock by a few weeks’ sojourn among them. 
Every locality in the county was familiar to the 
father, and he marked the route his child was to 
take, with the name of each person whose house he 
had to pass. The first half of the distance had been 
often traversed by the child on his’ way to mill, and 
the remainder of the journey was dotted with land- 
marks, at each of which he was directed to make a 
starting-point for the next. What mother of the 
present day could placidly watch the departure of 
her little one on a mission so distant and seemingly 
so full of danger? But his very youth and inno- 
cence was his protection! for who would molest a 
child like that? With fervent prayers for his pre- 
servation and restoration to them, the boy was 
commended by his parents to the keeping of God. 
He was fervently embraced by his mother, and, 
running back to take one more peep at his baby 
sister who was sleeping still in her cradle bed, the 
courageous child sprung to his seat and turned 
away from his father’s door. It was early autumn; 
but the glory of summer had scarcely dimmed. 
How deliciously his senses were bathed in that 
morning light! Never before had the world ap- 
peared so vast, and existence so full of wonders! 
As he rode on, the mile stones seemed to mark 
periods of his life, and he would lay his cheek 
caressingly against the animal which bore him 
along, clinging instinctively as if for companionship 
to the sagacious creature. Amid all the experiences 
of his after life, that day’s lonely ride shone through 
the “amber of memory.” 

His uncle’s house was safely reached, and after a 
night of sleep such as childhood only knows, he 
turned his face homeward with his mother’s friend. 
The welcome which awaited his return was uttered 
with reverent gratitude. The father left on the 
following day, hoping to accomplish his busi- 
ness and be with his family again before the closing 
in of the second night. It was long ere the in- 
mates of that lonely house could close their eyes on 
the night of his departure, but exhausted nature 
conquered at last even the mother’s fears and anxi- 
eties, and a brief season of unquiet sleep was fol- 
lowed by the first ray of morning. All day the 
lone one waited with her nestlings the returning 
eve to bring back her mate. Toward sunset 
there loomed up in the south-west heavy 
masses of black clouds, denoting a coming tempest. 
At the suggestion of their visitor, who was of 
a cheerful, happy temperament, the little band sal- 
lied out to climb a hill just without the garden- 
wall, to spy the homeward traveler; wild gusts 
swept past them accelerating their upward steps. 
“Father will have a fair wind,” said the young 
boy, who readin his mother’s face the emotions that 
lay heavy at her heart. ‘Would that he were already 
here,’ were the words which rose to her lips, but she 
would not confess the longing wish ; laying her hand 
tenderly upon the head of her boy she stooped and 
kissed his rosy cheek, saying only, “Then perhaps 
he will be here before baby goes to sleep, and she 
will be so happy.” At that moment the sound of 
distant thunder was borne to her ear. Sweeping 
the horizon with one rapid glance in the direction of 
the approaching tempest, and failing to mark the 
object of her search, she called to her young friend 
who was a little in advance with the baby in her 
arms, to hasten back fora shelter. The storm came 
on with great violence and continued until near mid- 
night. The little ones were soothed to sleep, and 
all hopeful reasons for the detention of their father 
were suggested by the brave-hearted girl. As the 
hours went by, silence brooded over the chamber ; 
the breathing of the children in their trustful sleep 
and the ticking of the clock only were audible. As- 
pirations went up to the all-seeing, all-merciful One, 
and “ He stood behind vailing his presence.” 

Presently a, footstep was heard, and a hand was 
laid upon the door. It was no familiar touch. The 
mother fainted, but the young girl answered the 
gruff summons for admittance. Without show of 
resistance she lifted the latch, and the figure before 
her strengthened the suspicion which the voice had 
awakened, that the leader of the lawless band, four 
in number, was no other than the neighbor alluded 
to, 
All fears of personal violence were at once allayed. 
With what composure she could summon, she ad- 
dressed the’ man as though sure of his name, and 
pointing to the unconscious woman who lay across 
their path requested him to assist in raising her. 
Silently he lifted her in his arms and conveyed her 
to the bed, For a moment the whole party was 
abashed. Had they been met with screams and de- 
precations they would have known well enough how 
to proceed in their nefarious work ; but the fearless 
bearing of the young girl, and her detection of the 
disguised and recreant neighbor, were embarrass- 
ments against which their armory had furnished no 
weapons. In an instant, however, ashamed of 
their shame, the leader rallied and asked where Mr. 

was. The men had undoubtedly calculated 
on intercepting him before he should pay out of his 
hands the money collected for the neighboring far- 
mers ; but failing to meet him on the road and think- 
ng perhaps he had already reached home, and more- 





over prompted by the hope of obtaining some valu- 
ables belonging to the family, they were induced to 
risk detection in the closer contact. When they 
learned that he was still absent, they proceeded to 
search the premises; and gathering up the little 
store, the hardened man who first crossed the thresh- 
old stooped to remove the silver buckles from the 
shoes of the half-unconscious mother who lay be- 
side her still-sleeping children. 

“Shame! shame!” cried the indignant girl who 
had gathered courage with the rifling of each article 
so precious to her suffering friend; “out with you 
for so mean an act; had I the strength of a man I 
would not sit here and see you take the last thing 
of value; those were her mother’s parting gift.” 
The conscience-stricken wretch dropped from his 
hand the delicate foot, as if it had been an adder, 
and muttering an imprecation led the retreat. 

Morning succeeded night, as hitherto; but the 
overtasked spirit brightened not at its coming. 
The husband’s safe return, her children’s caresses 
were tenderly recognized ; but the intensity of that 
period of suffering was the drop that overflowed her 
cup. From that hour her decline was marked, and 
long ere the lifting of the heavy cloud which hung 
over her country, that wife and mother entered upon 
her day of perfect rest. 

The bereaved child listened to his father’s recital 
of her sufferings; he pondered the mighty causes 
which’ spread abroad such absorbing interest, and 
in the protracted conflict, as his understanding de- 
veloped, his comprehensive mind was deeply im- 
pressed by the magnitude of the questions brought 
before the councils of the nation. From the fram- 
ing of the Federal Constitution, when the conflict- 
ing interests of a people, bound together at least by 
the brotherhood of suffering, called for the wisdom 
of gray hairs in the flush of manhood, through all 
the political movements of each successive period, 
the sacrifices at which our privileges were obtained 
taught him one unyarying lesson, which he incul- 
cated both by word and act; that for the ultimate 
triumph of right in government there must be In- 
dividual Faithfulness. L. M. B. 


* 
* 





A CURSE FOR A NATION. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


PROLOGUE. 

I weap an angel speak last night, 
And he said ‘* Write! 

Write a nation’s curse for me, 

And send it over the western sea.” 


I faltered, taking up the word— 
“ Not so, my lord! 
If curses must be, choose another 
To send thy curse against my brother. 


For I am bound by gratitude, 
In love and blood, 
To brothers of mine across the sea, 
Who have stretched out kindly hands to me.” 


‘‘ Therefore,” the voice said “ shalt thou write 
My curse to-night! 

From the summits of love a curse is driven, 

As lightning from the the tops of heaven. 


“Not so!” I answered, ‘‘ Evermore 
My heart is sore 
For my own land’s sins! for the little feet 


Of children bleeding along the street. 
For parked-up honors, that gainsay 
The right of way! 
For almsgiving through a door that is 
Not open enough for two friends to kiss. 
For an oligarchic parliament, 
And classes rent. 
What curse to another land assign, 
When heavy-souled for the sins of mine?” 


“Therefore,” the,voice said “ shalt thou write 
My curse to-night ! 

Because thou hast strength to see and hate 

An ill thing done within thy gate.” 


* Not so!” I answered once again— 
“To curse, choose mec ; 
For I, a woman, have only known 
How the heart melts and the tears run down. 


“ Therefore,” the voice said, “‘ shalt thou write 
My curse to-night! 
There are women who weep and curse, I say, 
(And no one marvels) night and day. 


And thou shall take their part to night— 
Weep and write ! : 

A curse from the depths of womanhood 

Is very salt, and bitter, and good.” 


So thus I wrote, and mourned indeed, 
What all may read ; 

And thus, as was enjoined on me, 

I send it over the western sea. 


THE CURSE. 
I, 

Because ye have broken your own chain 
With the strain 

Of brave men climbing a nation’s height, 

Yet thence bear down with chain and thong 

On the souls of others—for this wrong 
This is the curse—write ! 


Because ye prosper in God’s name, 
With a claim 

To honor in the whole world’s sight, 

Ye do the fiend’s work perfectly 

On babes and women—for this lie 
This is the curse—write ! 


Il. 


Ye shall watch while kings conspire 
Round the people’s smouldering fire 
And, warm for your part, 
Shall never dare—O shame! 
To utter the thought into flame 
Which burns at your heart. 
This is the curse—write! 


Ye shall watch while nations strive 
With the bloodhounds—die or survive— 
Drop faint from their jaws, 
Or throttle them backward to death, 
And only under your breath 
Shall ye bless the cause. 
This is the curse—write | 


Ye shall watch while strong men draw 
The nets of feudal law 
To strangle the weak ; 
Ye shall count the sin for a sin, 
But your soul shall be sadder within 
Than the word which ye speak. 
This is the curse—write ! 
Ye shall watch while rich men dine, 
And poor men hunger and pine 
For one crust in seven ; 
But shall quail from the signs which present 
God's judgment as imminent 
To make it all even. 
This is the curse—write! 


When good men are praying erect 
That God may avenge his elect 
And deliver the earth, 
The prayer in your ears said low, 
Shall sound like the tramp of a foe 
That’s driving you forth. 
This is the curse—write ! 


When wise men give you their praise, 
They shall pause in the heat of the phrase, 
And sicken afar ; 
When the boast your own charters kept true, 
Ye shall blush !—for the thing which ye do 
Derides what ye are. 
This is the curse—write ! 


When fools write taunts on your gate, 
Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate 
As ye look o’er the wall; 
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For your conscience, tradition ; 
Strike back with a deadlier bla 
Than the worst of them 4) 


This is the curse—writg | 


Go! while ill. deeds shall be dc 
Plant on your flag in the sup 
Beside the ill-doers ; . 
And shrink from clenching the curs. [ 
Of the witnessing universe 
With a curse of yours! 
This is the curse—y rite | 
Frorence, Italy, 1854. 
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WHY AMI NOT A Curigrj\\ 


1. Is it because I am afraid of ,;, 
what others may say of me? . 

“Whosoever shall be ashamed of Ba 
words, of him shall the Son of man \y 

2. Is it because of the inconsistencies .- 
ing Christians ? 

“Every man shall give account « 
God.” 

3. Is it because I am thinking that | 
well as I can, and that God ought to b: 
that? 

** Whosoever shall keep the 
one point, he is guilty of all.” 

4. Is it because I am not wil] 
Christ ? 

“ What shall it profit 2 man 
whole world and lose hi 

5. Is it because I am a 
cepted ? 

“Him that cometh to n 
out.” 

6. Is it because I fear that I am + 

“The blood of Jesus Christ 
sin.” 

7. Is it because I am afraid that | 
out’ ? 

“He that hath begun a good wi 
perform it, until the day of Jesus Ch; 
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Selections. 


“IS NOT THIS A BRAND PLUcKE) | 
OF THE FIRE ~~ 


Mr. Eprror :—The following wil! ; 
teresting to not a few of your reader 
are in the great work of “turning 1 
ousness.” 

I went into the pulpit one Sabha 
the beginning of December last, wit 
pared from the text, “ What 1 
sleeper? Arise, call upon thy G 
ing over the congregation and findi 
small—on account of the unfavoral 
weather—and that quite a num! 
whom I desired to see there o: 
determined to postpone my di 
my hearers on some other subj 
lieve I have never before been in th 
—when (providentially 1 supp 
beseech thee, show me thy 
my mind. I adopted them : 
and preached an extempor 
appear now, that there wa 
whom it was sent. Strang 
been a respectable and intell 
lady, for many years a “ Siste: 
confines of a dreary nunnery, | 
vidence of God (as she says) Ww: 
thrown across my path ;” and it 
in the unpremeditated discussia 
some light was thrown upon her « nd be dubjected to the ; 
quiring mind, as she writes, ‘ Too oftey,« of nature, before we k: 
I desired a special manifestation of th ace inthis life. We c: 
ence,” etc. i. Eternity only shall 

She wrote me, and by her unexpy here is an important asm 
ful, and heart-touching letter—whic] nly knoWeef being cont 
ment lies before me—I had at once tiy b} converted, and taken : 
confidence that she was no n s what a blessed hom 
bewildered vassal of anti-Christ. [ visited hdlbut it eannot know what e 
accordance with her own request, and twill know what a 
she was a very intelligent lady h in there, but it never 
amount of Bible knowledge ; but most » the soul amid all the pert 
cerned about her soul—struggling for th: emay call the defensive 
the rue, as it is in Jesus! { grace—its power to th 

After inquiring somewhat into her | ard and keeb ds in our 
circumstances by which she was br = pan te as 'w 
etc., I endeavored, “as much as in m all the billows of God r 
help of that “ Spirit which quickeneth, rhty wavesweeps the det 
to her anxious mind that gracious light \ every b A-eans 
Gospel alone imparts; after which | i 1 ‘the fore“: teen 
a meeting, announced the Sabbath mes in like a flood an 
purpose of conversing with all those v r of grace for all the tr 
cerned for their souls and their fu nt life; this we could 1 
pa wpe mine feel disposed to cor od at once to heayen w 
with our Church. soul.— Maine Evange 

She came, and with several oth aie st 
name as an intending communicant 
the name of Christ to do what she { 
be her duty, and leave the conseq 
She accordingly met the Consist 
pointed, professed her faith in J 
satisfaction as to her knowledge « 
state, and of Him whois “ the Way, t 
the Life,” and was received as a! 
formed Dutch Church at ——, and 
Sabbath of (January) this month, she 
ble of the Lord for the first 
glorious light and truth, whi 
if she had already crossed the ver 
God's spiritual temple”—beginning #1 
ney and her life. 

I need not, nei* 
relate here anythiu, v. 
it is highly probable that in due time 
this herself to the Church and the wor 
only state that I was much interested 
She told me some incidents in her hist 
ception, treatment, etc., in the “ Sister! 
was received in this ‘Institution « 
Charity,” by the old “ Mother Superior 
and embraced her, saying, “ God bless 
dear child—you have come to give yours 
Lord—remember now from henceforth tb 
will, wishes, etc., must be left bebind 
gate, but the will of your Superiors. |! 
any money about you, my dear child, ) 
PERIOR will take it, and keep it for yo 
upon the “ Dear Child” arose off her ki 
hand in her bosom, and handed “ Mother > 
$150, all the money she had ; which su 
afterwards saw nor heard of. She ha 
session a Bible, belonging to her mothe 
prized and often read, but which she ha 
up to her “ Superiors”’ on entering t 
This book was to have been returaee & 
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4 OLITENFS8,— Lord ( 
though she often inquired about" aft teness is best to be oa 
never received it again— her wet h not being able to coy 
her superiors.” And for more thal Venture to call it ‘benc 
her eyes never glanced on ti eference of others to or 
Word of God—in any version. Dut © currences of life, Tt i 
which she read when young lay in little wants of those wi 
leaven, and now and again would W’ ention we either preve 
weary soul, that there was something ‘remonies, formal com 
and dismal in the grim features anc ' hever He politeness: - 
of that system to which she was boum eg and what w 
she says—I cannot deseribe to yo" : "volent, and attentive 
feelings which harassed my soul as | sition in trifles to all 
on the bed of death, when Bishop 1 , 
annointed me, granting me abso! 
my soul depart in peace. Peace! — : a 
no ce! Absolyed from guilt! whe®* ‘ Hi 
on op distressed soul, too heavy t » be Oeign at 1S 
‘the arm of flesh!’ Ever after did * ® 
and more the sufficiency of such re'? Cift to 
the soul; and pray more and more “ : ite of 
heaven to deliver me and guide me i”! niet has signified his int 
This lady was brought at last to 4 eld ©n behalf of the 
strange and wonderful providence. Be! » €Xtending to abd 
here she had been in the city of Phiace! whe biated a do 
a friend induced her to go and hear le eket-gro 
under whose sermon it seems she W er Public bathe 
pressed and affected by the truth. 5" I : : tT amitioe will s 
that God would give her “some spe * 9s of COdperate wi 
tion of his presence”—his glory—u0™ © 9 e Ree Popular Clergy 
the providence of God, she was brought a Ptist Ct Spurgeon, n 
again, under rather strange cireums\i) Thompeae ? London, 
under the Gospel ; when “the Spirit ‘ Ag 7 Nobel ete of 
veyed some other little ray of heaven!y "* f the Romine t 
soul, which contributed to the opening One account i t ne chy 
and enlightenment of her darkened bu ‘ght and gay aie tha 
mind, here a little and there a cpr ir The Rey, “4 + warding 
she was brought to fall in cordially with | er 
overtures of reconciliation, and ro 4 
and ‘false hope, by makings full surren’” 7 
as her only “hope of glory. —Uarw 
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Editors’ Book Table 


Banquix’s Conversationa, Fasc Raapen, New- 

York: Roe Lockwood & Son. 

We believe that the only way to learn to speak 
French is to speak it daily with a competent teacher 
or an adept in the language. Nevertheless for lack 
of conversation, ¢r a8 supplementary to it, this lit- 
tle volume, giving the conversational idioms of the 
language in familiar dialogues, will prove a valuable 
assistant. 

Tus Japan Expfprriox. By J. W. Srarpue. New- 

York : Redfield, 

The chief object of the writer of this book ap- 
pears to be the abuse of Commodore Perry, toward 
whom he seems to harbor a personal grudge. The 
style of the book is slip-shod, and its tone irreverent 
toward sacred things. Nevertheless as tho testi- 
mony of an eye-witness, it contains much that is 
of value to present inquiries about Japan and Loo 
Choo. The merchant and the friend of missions 
will both find init facts of importance touching the 
prospective diffusion of commerce and of Chris- 
tianity in the Eastern world. The book contains 
several tinted illustrations, but lacks a good map. 
Tue Worps or tae Lorp Jzsuvs. By Rupoirn 

Sriex. 

We have recéived from Messrs. Smith & Eng- 
lish, of Philadelphia, vol. 24 of this work, which 
is incorporated in the foreign theological library of 
the Messrs. Olark, of Edinburgh. The work is 
quite unique in its conception—treating only of 
the utterances of our Lord himself, and this not in 
a dry, exegetical way, nor in the way of dogmatic 
formulas, but with the design of evolving from the 
words of Christ their full spiritual import to the 
soul of man, That it has the faults of prolixity 
and of an occasional fanciful or mystical interpreta- 
tion, is only to say that it is German. But it ex- 
hibits the best phase of German piety and theo- 
logy—evangelical, spiritual, earnest. This is not 
merely a book for the pastor’s study, but a com- 
paniou for the closet, inspiring devout meditations 
upon Christ, and bringing his words with life and 
power to the soul. 

The volumes of the Theological Library may be 
obtained from Mr, A. D. F. Randolph, the agent in 
this city, or from Messrs. Smith & English, Phil- 
ade!phia, 2s cheaply as by direct importation. 
Tas Wor.o’s Jusiisxr,. By Anya Sittrman. 

York: M. W. Dodd. 
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another rebuke of thé” 
behind the walls of 150 Nassau street. 


dress. All who have hada taste of their exquisite | «¢,. to invite a 
fervor of devotion, will welcome the fuller acquaint- | —and we shall not now be en 


and represent the several schools of sacred poetry 


are also somo fine specimens from Novalis, Anon, 
and Heerman. From their internal structure these 
hymns are not well adapted to be sung in our con- 
gregations, but for devotional reading they have 
few superiors in the language. We give ono or 
two specimens below, advising our readers to pos- 
sess themselves of the entire collection. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, 683 Broadway, has on hand a few copies in 
curious antique binding, but the second edition is 
nearly exhausted. 
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’ that hides ever, we content ourselves with another opesienen et our 
| Dutch neighbor's dignified courtesy, given in reply to 
criticism of the Tribune : 

A alin Frag tame y taken advan- 

to advertise Independent 
te the aly, thout paying for it. Our readers know 
thit we have attacked neither The Indepen- 


Lyra Geamanica. Translated from the German by 
Wiseworrs. London: Longman, Brown, 


Our readers have been made somewhat acquaint- 
ed with these hymns as they stand in Bunsen’s 
original collection. If we mistake not, somo of 
them have appeared in our columns in an English |):  pebbe téd clbdh' a résketthedl 

fal p + reference to it 
by its * deooy duck’ 
into any controversy with it.” 

FROM OUR CONNECTICUT CORRE- 

SPONDENT. 


Consecricut, Feb. 7, 1856. 

Tus “ Connecticut correspondent” has made an an- 
fortunate beginning as respects his character for ve- 
racity. If he had predicted the alliance of the Demo- 
orats and the Republicans, or the coalition of the 
Maine-Law party with the Liquor-Dealers, or the fusion 
of the Anti-Slavery and Tract Societies, it would have 
been less monstrous; but to prognosticate a union be- 
tween Kast-Windsor end New-Haven Seminaries was 
too widely improbable. So the ZAvangelist thought, 
and so other religious newspapers, southward and 
westward, agreed. However, they must needs come 
to this complexion after all With a little alteration, 
they had better study a lesson from Boileau : 


‘Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.” 


It is not to be expected that so grave an affair aa 
this under discussion, in the hands of men so eminent 


ance which this volume brings. About one hun- 
dred of the nine hundred hymns in Bunsen's collec- 
tion are here faithfully and excellently rendered 
into English verse, sometimes retaining the homely 
strength of the original at the expense of rhythm, 
but in most cases combining beauty of diction with 
fidelity to the thought. The hymns date chiefly 
from the period of the Reformation in Germany, 





in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Some are strongly objective, impassioned, 
hortatory, others reflect the soul in its quiet con- 
templative moods, Luther, Gerhardt, Angelus and 
Tersteegen furnish a large proportion; but there 


pushed forward with any unbecoming haste since the 
time of my last letter. Still, progress has been made 
of a sort satisfactory to the friends of peace and 
unity among the Connecticut churches. The proposal 
which I mentioned in my last as having emanated from 
East- Windsor could not of course be definitively acted 
upon by the Prudential Committee of the Corporation 
of Yale College, to whom it was first presented. This 
week, an informal meeting has been held, of the ten 
clerical members of the Corporation, at which the Com- 


The following stanzas are from Richter’s Advent 
Hymn : 
Watchman, will the night of sin 
Be never past ? 
O watchman, doth the tarrying day begin 
To dawn upon thy straining eight at last? 
Will it dispel 
Ere long the mists of sense wherein I dwell? 
Now all the earth is bright and glad 
With the fresh morn ; 
But all my heart is cold and dark and ead; 
Sun of the soul, let me behold Thy dawn! 
Come Jesus, Lord! 
Oh quickly come, according to thy word. 
The light of reason cannot give 
Life to my soul ; 
Jesus alone can make me truly live, 
One glance of his can make my epirit whole. 
Arise and shine 
On this poor longing, waiting soul of mine! 


the whole affair has been carefully discussed. The 
Committee consists of Rev. Dr. Clarke of Hartford, 
Rev. Dr. Cleaveland of New-Haven, and Rev. Mr. 


vidual claims whether of courtesy or right. 


for prudence and careful judgment, will have been 


mittee of the Pastoral Union have been present, and 


Rockwood of Rocky Hill. Taking into consideration 
‘ who the men are that represent the two parties to this 
important negotiation, the public will rest assured from 
apprehension of any compromise on either hand, inju- 
rious to the interests of sound theology, or to indi- 


;He INDEPENDENT. 
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_ ARRIVAL OF THE PERGIA.. 


- Omunwr.—Domcatic continues quiet ; last cales at $1 196@1 25. 


0%,—The market bas continued active with some improve- 
our last issue ; and the advices per Persia, which were a 


week later, inereased the buoyancy both here and at all markets 
Tpttos he country. The sales for the week we estimate at 


Tis nating in transitu parcels. The advance < of a 


gent, The week's receipts at all ports aggregate 81,000 bales, 


105,000 last year, and 126,000 same time 58. To Great Britain the 


-| shipments have been 54,000 against $3,000 last year, and 26,000 in 


>.}.1853. There is now an income on receipts of 625,000 bales, an 


not result from the present endeavors. 
It is hoped that such armistice may be signed on or 
about the 2d of February. 
These favorable indications have given increased ad- 
vantage and firmness to the funds, English and Con- 


tinental. In Turkish, especially, speculation has been 
extremely active. 


Accounts from the Crimea are to the 6th of January. 
They memtion no fact of the least importance. The 
cold was intense, and the sea had frozen along the 
coast, but partioularly in the ports of Kazatch and 
Balaklava, and in the roadstead of Sevastopol. The 
ice, however, soon disappears. The men who suffered 
most were the porters and laborers recently arrived in 
the Crimea, and not yet inured to the climate. The 
cannonade from the north forts continued uninter- 
ruptedly. 

ntelligence from Trebizond is of the 29th December. 
The cold in Asia Minor is excessive, and snow and ice 
had rendered communication dangeroua, even with 
Erzeroum. The Ottoman army at Erzeroum anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the reénforcements lately landed 
at Trebizond. 

Advices via Norway mention that since the Allies 
raised the blockade of the White Sea, Ootobir 9, be- 
tween 800 and 400 vessels with full freights have en- 
tered the port of Archangel. The fortifications of that 
place had been much augmented, and there were be- 
ing built six frigates and twenty screw steam gunboats. 
The weather had been open. 

The near approach of the meeting of Parliament oc- 
casions unusual activity in political circles, but the 
shadows of i events are unusually indistinct. 


The Derby Conservative party show sueh animation as- 


betokens an expectation of an active cam T. B. 
Macaulay has retired from Parliament. e in- 
tend to put forward Adam Black, the publisher, to re- 
present Edi ye Macaulay's stead. Mr. Black is 
identified with Edinburgh, and would be a suitable 
man. The Hon. Spencer Walpole and G. Dennmanare 


increase of shipments to foreign ports of 316,000 bales, of which 


} 122,000 were to Great Britian, and an increase of stock of 196,000 
bales. At the close there was great activity and buoyancy, and 


one day's sales reached 1000 bales, half in transita. Our quota- 


Corrzx.—There has been a moderate business done in Rio at 
full former prices, with later accounts from Rio de Janeiro and 
also from New-Orleans, of a cheering character, the confidence of 
holders has been strengthened, and to the close full prices realised. 
In all other descriptions quietness has prevailed, though prices 
have not undergone any change. Sales of 7000 bags Rio at 10% 
@12}¢0., and 2000 bags of different kinds at our quotations; the 
stock offered is 30,000 bags. 

Correr.—The stocks are small, both of new sheathing and 
yellow metal. Sales of 70,000 Ds. at 88c. for the former and 2c. 
for the latter. Old sheathing commands 25@26c. 

Fiovn axp Mpat.—aA further decline in the low grades of Btate 
and Western flour may be noted i diately subsequent to our 
last issue, with a very sluggish market up to the receipts of the 
Persia's advices. On Saturday, when a firmer feeling prevailed, 
with some improvement in the demand, in part for export, and 
holders have been able to realise an advance of 124 @18Xc. B 
bbl. A favorable change in the weather has produced a marked 
change in business, and we have to note a good Eastern inquiry 
for the medium and better grades. The receipts have slightly in- 
creased, but hare not been equal te the daily sales, and hence our 
stock has been slightly reduced, especially of good Western 
brands. 

The private advices by the Persia are not so desponding aa those 
by the Arabla, althoughh there are stronger probabilities of an 
early setdement of hostilities in Europe, still its influence on the 
value of breadstuffs is not likely to be as great as many have an- 
tleipated. The great deficiency in the crops of the Continent, it 





is now admitted, is fully 20 per cent., and hence all our surplus | Sid 


will be required ere next harvest at good prices to supply their 
wants. Since the arrival of the Persia, a fair demand has pre- 
valled for the Continent, and at the close a good degree of firm- 
ness prevailed, prices corresponding with those at the date of our 
last for most kinds. The demand for future delivery has subsided 
under the apprehension that peace must produce a very great de- 
cline from our present prices. Canadian flour has fluctuated 
slightly ; holders generally have refused to submit to any abate- 
ment; in consequence the transactions have been limited, prices 
at the close are without change to note. Southern four has been 
in good request, and with very light arrivals and a stock much dl- 
minished, prices have steadily improved and are firm, especially 
for good to extra brands. A better demand bas prevailed for the 
West Indies and South America, the market closing steady at our 
revised quotations. Rye-flour has declined and is dull and heavy 
at $5 00@6 12 for fine, and $6 25@T 00 for superfine. Gorn 
meal has ruled dull and heavy; the supply islarge. Buckwheat 


or om 
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Sr10us.—A good business bas been done in most Articles en. 
braced under this beading, and our quotations will show a. 
vances on e¢cveral of them. Sales of 2,000 bags of Pimento, part 
at 11%¢. duty paid. 10,000 D Nutmogs, at 924 Bec. 1,000 bags 
of Popper at U@11c. 

TaLLow-—The market ia unfavorably afocted by the Porsiga 
news and prices are again lower—sales of 15,000 D city a4 ta. 
cash, and country at 114@11Ke. Rough fat sally at So. cash 


Tuas.—There has been a good demand for both Greens and 
Blacks at full prices, The receipts have been liberal, ang the 
stocks of all kinds are complete. No auction sale has tranepired 
since our last. One is announced for Friday next. 
Tosacoo,—Foreign has been active at full prices. But Domes. 
tic, Kentucky, especially with a light stock has been quiet — 
have ruled firm—<ales of 200 hhd. Kentucky, 1200 bales Havens, 
800 Yara, 200 cases seedieaf, and 100 Florida at our qnotationg 


Woo1.—There is little activity, the Sound being closed but fw 
Bastern orders can be executed. The stocks are diminishing ang 
holders evince great confidence that higher prices must follew be. 
fore the close of the season. We learn that Pelts with 44 » 
of Wool are selling at 1 623¢ YP Ib, which this is an indicate, what 
prices will be is yet to be demonstrated. Sales for the weak of 
30,000 Ib Fleece at 88@Aéc. for Low to Fine qualities Puled 
teads strongly upward—sales of 35,000 DB at 850. for Super. aaa 
80c. for extra. Foreign is quict but held higher; the stocy s 
about 75 00 bales, the bulk of which Is undesirable. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
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Difficulties there certainly are ; some of which stood 
directly in the way of the original proposition from 
East-Windsor. That proposition is understood to have 
been on this wise: That the East-Windeor trustees 
should pay over the total property in their hands to | Tyesday. She was driven out of her course Dec. 11th, 


the Theological Department of Yale College, and that | and had been six weeks in the vicinity of Bermuda, 
on their part the Corporation of Yale should concede | OW to constant 


se rivers of Java, that, » 
waggy, sharp grit, and 
on that ages cannot cu! 


flour is in limited demand ; $3 50@8 6234 B 100 Da. 

Fisu.— With limited arrivals the transactions have been oon- 
fined to store lots which hav» been in fair demand, some 3000 qtla. 
have been sold at $4 38@4 50 for Grand Banks; other kinds are 
quiet but firm. 

Frorrs.— Raising have been actire at our quotations. Sales of 
500 boxes bunch, 3900 do. Layers, 1000 do. Valencia, at 6@Tc. 
8000 bushels African peanuts on private terms. 50 bales Lan- 


‘This work belongs to a class with which we have 
little sympathy—the productions of the literalistic 
school of adventists, whose interpretations tend 
rather to impair confidence in prophecy than to 
imcrease the faith of the church. The literal resto- 
ration of the Jews, the personal reign of Christ on 


contesting the University of Cambridge. 

Numerous shipwrecks of American vessels are re- 
ported ; among them, ships Horizon and Mary Green, 
and bark Independence. The ship A. Z., which sailed 
from Liverpool the 28th of November, arrived here on 
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The following stanzas are from an exquisite med- 
itation of Tersteegen. 
O Fount, O Spirit, who dost take and show 
Things of the Son to us, who crystal clear, 
From "s throne and the Lamb's, dost ceaseless 
flow 
Into the quiet hearts that seek thee here; 
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earth, aud the inauguration of Paradise below, in 
the judgment of this writer, will be the consumma- 
tion of prophecy. Although the book exhibits no 
special force either cf exegesis or of logic, yet its 
earnest faith and devout aspirations for the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, will recommend it, apart from its 
theory of the Millenium. It is excellent in spirit, 
and if it does not bewilder the imagination, it may 
profit the heart. 

er u's Bists Geoonarny. New-York: Carter & 
Brothers, 

This little manua), prepared by Mr. Chas. A. 
Goodrich, is designed to acquaint young stadents 
of the Bible with the countries and localities men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. It is written in 
simple style, and in its description of places is 
confined almost entirely to their ancient and Biblical 
associations. The book might have been enlivened 
to advantage with such descriptions of the present 
appearance of Egypt and Palestine as only an eye- 
witness can give. Yet it is the best manual extant 
for the instruction of Sabbath-schools and Bible 
classes in Biblical geography. If teachers would 
thoroughly master the geography of the Bible, and 
then exercise their pupils in this book—the pastor 
also giving occasionally lectures on the subject,— 
the interest of Bible study would be vastly in- 
creased. 

Seir-Ccitcre in Reading, Speaking and Conversation ; 
by on Saerwoop. New-York: A. 8. Barnes 
& 

This is a book of no ordinary merit. It teaches 
the pupil how to make the most of his own powers, 
how to regulate his deportment in society, and his 
manners in pub‘ic, how in a word to gain that easy 
self-reliance which is equally removed from assu- 
rance and from bashfulness. It contains hints and 
suggestions which any youth might profit by, but 
which few are likely to receive either at school or 
im the family. On the subject of elocution, in par- 
ticular, the tendency of its instructions is to break 
up the stiff artificial routine of school-boy oratory, 
and to assist boys in the development of nature in 
voice and action, We shall forthwith dispatch our 
copy of the work toa hopeful youth we wot of at 
a country boarding-school, in the hope that its hints 
will be diligently improved. The style of the work 
is in every way attractive, 

Maruematicat Dicrionary anp OCrc.opepia or Marur- 


MATICAL Scrence. By Osartes Davirs, LL.D., and 
Ww. G. Peck, A.M. New-York: A. 5. Barnes & Oo. 


In this volume of 600 pages printed in double 


reader to compare this rendering of Walffer’s 
hymn on Eternity, with Coxe’s translation which 
immediately follows it. 


I open wide my mouth, and thirsting sink 
Beside thy stream, its living waves to drink. 
I give myself to Thee, to Thee alone, 
From all else sundered, Thou art ever near ; 
The creature and myself I all disown, 
Trusting with inmost faith that God is here; 
O God, O Spirit, Light of Life, we see 
None ever wait in vain who wait for Thee? 


to be subject to the approval of the Corporation. 


As a specimen of the trans'ation, we ask tho intructors, preparatory to a reélection. 


disrespect to be cast upon those distinguished men 
Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ¢ 

And yet to thee Time hastes away, 
Like as the war-horse to the fray, 
Or swift as couriers homeward go, 
Or ships to port, or shaft from bow. 
Ponder, O man, Eternity. 

Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity! 

For even as on a perfect 

End nor beginning can appear, 
Even so, Eternity, in thee 
Eatrance nor exit can there be, 
Ponder, O man, Eternity} 


intelleotual energy, but also generously of their worldly 
substance. 

Another difficulty which had occurred to those con- 
sidering this proposition was the inconvenience which 
might arise from placing the right of nomination and 
that of election in two separate, and not intensely sym- 
pathetic bodies, between which a continued disagree- 
ment might at any time bring the affairs of the united 
institutions to a dead-lock. And the necessity of a 
concurrence between the two parties would sometimes, 
if not generally, lead to the choice of “ unobjection- 
able” men, without any particular character or opinion. 

Theee difficulties have not been unobserved in the 
discussions of the week, and the result of the con- 


Wrewoern 


Bternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity t 

Yot onward still to thee we speed 
As to the fight the impatient steed, 
As ship to port, or shaft from bow, 
Or swift as couriers homeward go; 
Mark well, O man, Eternity! 
Eternity! Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity! 

As in a ball’s concentric round, 
Nor startling point nor end is found; 
So thou, Eternity, so vast, 

No entrance and no exit hast; 
Mark well, 0 man, Eternity ! 
Eternity! Eternity! 


election by the other; and (2.) it is not favorable to 
any urgency of the affair in opposition to the known 
preference of the present instructors at either instity- 
tion. 


Cous. good object contemplated, that it is almost strange 


that it has not been carefully and favorably entertained 
by those interested. It is simply to remove the East- 
Windsor Seminary bodily to New-Havon :—books, 
teachers, funds, and studenta,—where it should share 





ELEGANT COURTESY. 


a8 Christian Intelligencer ia understood to be the 
organ of that grave, dignified and venerable Obristian 
body, the Dutch Reformed Church. We presume that 
many of its readers, and more of those who see it 
without reading it, regard it as quite a model of proprie- 
ty in religious journalism, and would eommend it to us 
for the improvement of our manners. Being desirous 
to imitate the best models of elegance and courtesy, we 
are naturally observant of such specimens as fall in one 
way. On the whole it seems to us that The Indepen- 
dent would not really be much better—though it might 
gain reputation in some quartere—if it were to imitate 
such specimens of Christian gentleness and gentlemanli- 


space in the alcoves of the library ; even the dormito- 
ries of Divinity College are not over-crowded with 


East-Windsor in such a removal, for it is well under- 
stood that the best friends of the Institution have 
agreed in condemning the present location as most un- 


of the ourrent of travel, than it was twenty years ago. 
The removal of “‘The Theological Institute of Con- 


to the East-Windsor trustees the right of nomination 
to the various chairs of instruction; this nomination 


Not to mention legal difficulties which will have to 
be obviated for almost any plan which could be devised, 
there are personal difficulties which would be sufficient 
to prevent the adoption of any plan which requires, as 
this seems to, the resignation or removal of the present 
Especially is 
it not to be expected that the many friends and alumni 
of the New-Haven Seminary will suffer evon a seoming 


who have been identified with it during ite life of con- 
troversy, and who have given to it not only of their 


eultation so far as it has transpired, seems to be (1.) in 
favor of appointment by concurrent election of the two 
boards of trustees upon nominations from a joint-com- 
mittee, rather than a nomination by one body and an 


One “ Plan of Union” has been suggested from an 
influential source which seems 60 simple and unobjec- 
tionable, and at the same time so effectual of every 


the hospitality of Yale College. There are excellent 
lecture-rooms in the College buildings, there is ample 


theologues. There would be no lesion of the dignity of 


fortunate. The birth-place of Edwards is far more out 


Much complaint is made in Europe of the unreliable- 
ness of New-York flour inspection ; and the disappoint- 
ments and abuses have greatly diminished the value of 
our flour, and created a demand for uf$round grain. 

We have Melbourne dates to the 27th of October. 
The Champion of the Seas, which arrived in Liverpool 
on the 25th of January, brought £500,000 in gold, and 
by two other vessels, then overdue, a millionand a half al- 
together was expected. In addition to gold, the Champion 
of the Seas brought tin, a metal found in the colony in 
such abundance that it promises to be only less valuable 
than the auriferous deposits. A commercial circular 
from a leading American house in Melbourne repre- 
sents trade as quiet, owing to the prevailiag wind which 


renders costing difficult and costly. American goods 
are mtch wanted, in suitable assortments. Exports 
are largely in excess of imports. The yield of gold is 


increasing, and a large amount of capital has been in- 
vested in quartz mining. Money is readily obtainable 
on first-class paper, few failures are occurring, and 


confidence is in a great measure restored. Gold bought 


at £3 15s. 6d. per ounce. 
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Supposed Filibusters.—The Star of the West, Capt. 





Miner, which left this port on Saturday afternoon for 
San Juan de Nicaragua, took out 700 passengers, of 


whom 3800 are supposed to be reinforcements for Col. 


Walker's filibustering corps. The United States mar- 


shal did not interfere. 


A Large Delegation.—The Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Mississippi has elected pretty much the whole 
democratic party of the State as de to the Cin- 
cinnati convention, the total number being 553. The 
Savannah ican says: “Should the other States 
elect an equal number, and all attend, the assembly 
would consist of 18,000 people.” The object is trans- 
parent; it is to add the overwhelming brute force of a 
regiment of ruffians to the Southern side of the scale, 
to teach Northern delegates to keep their places. 
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NEWYORK OATTLE MARKET.—Fobd,. 13th, 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
At all the princtpal markets. 


Trains have arrived pretty regulariy, and we have a mach bet- 
ter supply this week, which has bad the effvet to put prices down 
36 to 1 cont ® D, though the decline is more marked on the poorer 
qualities, of which there is an ample supply. The market was 
quite lively, the weather being too cold to admit of much looking 
around. The prices are as follows: 


BRAGG... 4. <occcorsnemipen ext onincsls doen iSEDOM> 


We find at market to-day 1576 head, which is an increase of 


over 300 head over last week. We learn that a bridge is broken 
between here and Dunkirk, which will delay the arrival of cattle 
until to-morrow. The market closes not very active—butchers 
being disposed to hold off for more stock expeoted by the Hudson 
road. 


Sections ef Country from whence brought. 
Now-York... 22... 00.ce00-0 
GRE. .coocstcdesdcocveds 
Dlineis ......-.. 


guedoc almonds at 14@14i(c. 300 bis. Havanna oranges inelud- 
ing nearly all hero in first hands, at $5@7 @ ™. Apples are firm 
and active; Western command $2 25@yz 50 selected. By auction 
2800 boxes oranges brought $1 43%@I 874, and 1000 boxes 
lemons at $1 50@8 813. Dried fruits, owing to the difficulty of 
transportation, have been quiet; prices unchanged. 


Gracs.—Since our last, the inquiry for wheat has been fair, par- 
ticularly since the arrival of the Persia. Miliers and shippers have 
purchased prime lots quite freely. White has been sought after 
for milling, and this has improved, the market recovering nearly 
all the decline submitted to after the arrival of the Arabia. The 
receipta have been quite light, and the stock is much diminished. 
The arrivais in prospect from the South and from the West, via 
New-Orieans, will be very limited for a month to come, and with 
favorable private advices by the Persia a good feeling and much 
confidence is apparent. Rye bas ruled very firm, and bas been in 
good demand for shipping ; the arrivals are light and the stock is 
reduced to 75,000 buab. A good demand has prevailed for future 
delivery, and we notice sales of 30,000 bush. to arrive on the open- 
ing of river, at $1 2335¢@1 2; on the spot it is firm at $1 27@i 29. 
Barley is dull and nominal at $1 15@1 24. Oats have again de- 
clined, with a large stock and very liberal arrivals. Prices have 
declined and stil tend downward. Gorn has ruled very 
heavy, the demand has been moderate for the home and eastern 
trade, and limited business fer export; the large arrivals in pros- 
pect cheek all speculation inquiry, and the trade purchase only 
in their immediate want-. Prices are 1@%o. lower, and the mar- 
ket closes heavily. 

Geaso.—In Peruvian no change in prices has ocourred. The 
demand ls fair. We quote— 


Hors.—New are unchanged in price. For prime lots a good de- 
mand prevails at full previous prices, though other kinds are dull 
and plenty at our quotations. The sales for the past week amount 
to about 800 bales at 6@10c. for common to choice Bastern and 
Western. Old continue dull and nominal. 

Hiprs.—The market has continued very firm. The demand is 
quite moderate and the arrivals fair, and the stock has not in- 
oreased materially, numbering 560,000. Sales of 800 Buneos Ayres 
9134 Ds. at 96c.; 760 Rio Grande 22 De. at 253¢c,—the highest 
price yet paid; 300 Augostura 20 Ds. at 23%c.; 200 dry salted 
Maracaibo 28 Ds. at 18c.; 200 dry Southern at 16}/c. cash, and 
10,000 Porto Cabello, previous to arrival, at 28¢., 6 mos. 


Ivp1a0.—More bas been done in M .allla; 60 cases have sold at 
40c.; fine grades continue scarce and wanted, poor qualities are 
plenty. Sales also of 15 cases Bengal at $1 123¢c. 

Taon.—A retail demand for Bootch Pig at $33@34, 6 mos., from 
yard, and $82@2 50 to arrive. English Sheet is sale at 34( 
$8}. English Oommon Bar dull at $62 50, and Refined ditto at 
S5GAT DO B ton. 

Lzature.—The market ia quiet as Eastern orders cannot be 
filed. The sales are chicfly for the West. Last week's business 
shows the smallest aggregate of any for the past six months. 
Bales only 18,000 sides Hemlock and 4,000 Oak. French Calf Skins 
are in fair request at full former prices. 

Leap.—Operators are disposed to walt further progress of the 
peace negotiations. Holders are firm at §6 75 for Spanish. 

Mo.asse3.— Foreign has arrived fairly, and prices have declined 
5@6c. B gal. from those realized on the first of this season's im- 
portations. New-Orleans has been in fair demand at a further 
deoline of lc. @ gal. Sales of 2,000 bbis. New-Orleans at 49@45c. 
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ness as the following. 


“For months past The J has groaned week 
after week under the burden of its tirades against the 
American Tract Soviety, because it retuses to abolition- 
ize itself. Its crusade hag been seconded by the 
Tribune—its ‘‘ dimidivm anium"—and two or three 
provincial sheets, eager ‘o see mischief done to one of 
the greatest and most useful Christian institutions in 
the land. The wnholy war has thus far resulted in 
raising up troops of new friends for the Society, in 
quickening the zeal of old ones, and in begetting gene- 
rally a more earnest resolution on the part of the pub- 


@lumns, we have a complete dictionary of mathe- 
matical terms, with copious illustrations and ex- 
amples. The immense labor bestowed upon such 
a work can be computed only by persons familiar 
with mathematical studies. Precision of language 
in definition, accuracy of calculation in problems, 
earefulness of drawing in diagrams and of compu- 
tation in tables, a thorough analysis of the whole 
range and applications of mathematical science ; these 


nectiout” to New-Haven without any fusion of its 
funds, or confusion of its arrangements with those of 
the “ Theological Department of Yale College,” would 
avoid all legal difficulties, and would secure its endow- 
ments against perversion by leaving them in the unem- 
barrassed control of its own trustees and of the Pas 
toral Union by whom they are elected. In that case 
the “‘ Institute,” by adding to its productive funds the 
property now vested in buildings, would have abundant 
means for the support of two or three Professors; and 


Closing at 44c. 400 bhds. Ouba Clayed at 39c., and 900 bhds. Ouba 
Muscovado at 89@40c. 

Nava. Srorss.—Spirits Turpentine is heavy, the receipts are 
fair, but the difficul:y in shipping tends to depress the market. 
Sales of 1800 bbis. at 40c. cash, and d4ic.,15 day. Orude has been 
more active and the shipments in progress are 3000 bis., two-thirds 
ot which are on owners’ account—the residue sold at $8 855 ® 
980 B®. Common Rosin is lower and dull, with sales of 2600 bis. 
Wilmington at $1 404@i 48 B 810 DB, afloat. White is quiet; 
sales of 600 bbis. No. 1. at $8 1934@275 @@. Tar is dull and 
heavy. 
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beeves 511, voals 163, ewine 404, cows 81, and 140 sheep and lambe- 
Received by Erie Rail Road, 
615 beeves and 83 swine. 
Received by Hudson River Railroad, 
Beeves 49, ewine 50. 
Recetved by New-Haven Railroad. 
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items but faintly indicate the labor to be performed 
upon such a dictionary. Now that the work is done 
in so masterly a manner, we trust that it will find 
& remunerating sale, as it will surely have the thank- 
ful appreciation of all who desire reliable books of 
reference for library uses. 


Tae Works or Atsert Barnes.—In the series of 
volumes from the pen of Mr. Barnes none will 
maintain a higher rank as works of earnest thought 
and profound scholarship, and at the same time 
of practical utility, than two lately issued from the 
press of Parry & McMillan of Philadelphia. 

The first is entitled Tos Way or Satvation as 
illustrated in a series of discourses, These dis- 
courses cover the entire ground of man’s fallen and 
sinful state, his need of redemption, the atonement, 
the duty of repentance and faith, justification by 
faith alone, the final awards under the Gospel dis- 
pensation. They are characterized by clearness of 
statement, felicity of illustration, vigor of thought, 
and that quiet earnestness—if we may se term it— 
which gives a charm to everything from the pen of 
Mr. Barnes. We regret that a volume so well 
adapted to be generally useful, is printed in a type 
that would prove destructive to many eyes. 

The other volume is a reprint of the ScriPTuRAL 
Views or Savery, which already holds a high rank 
ns & dispassionate and thorough treatise upon that 
subject. It were easy for the Tract Society's Admin- 
istration to select from this volume a dozen tracts 
which all evangelical Christians would approve. 
Tho manly Chrigtian tone of Mr. Barnes in his pre- 
face contrasts strongly with the pusi lanimous 
special pleading of the Exeoutive Committee of the 
Tract Society in their cireular published this week. 
There is not word in this volume that should give 
Offense to slaveli@éts ; and the fact that it is pub- 
lished by perhaps the ‘most promixent house in 
Philadelphia—the successors of Carey & Hart—a 

house having extensive relations with the Sauth, is 





lic to sustain our great Catholic institutions of benevo- 
lence against the raids and assaults of a di 
fanaticiem™ 

The word “ abolitionize” is a slang word, not found 
we believe in any dictionary. It is used by a certain 
class of political journals in an opprobrious sense ; and 
it is here used for the purpose of producing an im- 
pression which every reader of our articles on the 
Tract Society knows to be false. The writer in the 
Intelligencer we presume has not burdened himself 
with reading the “‘ tirades” under which The Indepen- 
dent has groaned; and so he may be relieved of the 
responsibility of having written and published what he 
knew was contrary to the truth. Such “ Provincial 
Sheets” as the Oongregationalist, the Vermont Chroni- 
ele, the Religious Herald, and the Congregational 
Herald—not to mention many of the moet respectable 
secular journals—are denounced by this organ of a 
most dignified religious body, as “eager to see mis- 
chief done to one of the greatest and most useful 
Christian institutions ;"—an elegant and gentlemanly 
imputation of motives literally devilish. The discussion 
in which we have continually counseled the supporters 
of the Society not to withhold their contributions—is, 
gently and in a most exemplary temper, denominated 
an ‘‘ unholy war”—*“ the raids and assaults of a distem- 
pered fanaticism,”"—all which, no doubt, are, in some 
men’s eyes, specimens of the dignity, meekness and 
Christian courtesy that ought to characterize the organ 
of the Reformed Dutch Charoh. 

When we think of such echolars and Christian gon- 
tlemen as the venerable Dr. Dewitt and his juniors in 
this metropolis, among whom are Vermilye, Bethune, 
Ferris, Hutton, and many like them—when we think 
of the honored and beloved President Frelinghuysen, 
and others known to fame, whose urbanity and dignity 
4s well as their intellectual eminence and their Christian 
races, give ® much of prestige to that ancient eccle- 
sisstival connection, and then find in the Christian In- 
telligencer such specimens of elegance and courtesy, we 
are puzzled and confounded, and are ready to confess 
that probably our mannnere might be Smproved 
if we had better pJtumagés. For the-fseléent, hew-| 


the “‘ Theological Department,” though less amply en- 
dowed, might support at least two more. Students in 
either Seminary would naturally be enrolled in the 
other; and the courses of instruction might be ar- 
ranged as to be mutually supplementary. Forexample, 
if there were two Professors of Dogmatic Theology, 


New-England, and the other might teach in the 
historic method, showing how doctrines have been 
modified from age to age, or in the polemic method, 
showing the errors by which sound doctrine is corrupt- 


the Greek. 
of Homiletics and the Pastoral Oare, the Corporation 
‘might support a Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


or the Trustees appointed by them, would be at liberty 
to remove their Institute from all contact with Yale 
College, whenever the interests of their orthodoxy 
might seem to be imperiled by the contact, and in the 
mean time their influence over the corporation of Yale 


naturally be greater than they could gain by any 


of the appointment of any professor obnoxious to the 
Pastoral Union, eo long as the connection of their Jn- 
stitute with the Theological Department should de- 
pend on their good pleasure. 

‘These speculations, however, are of little consequence. 


with whom I have conversed, is that at present nothing 


somewhat premature. Qui Trans. Sove. 





City Postal Accommodations.—It is said that the post- 
master intends to locate throughout the city, nearly one 
thousand new boxes for the reception of letters. for 
the city delivery and the mails. ‘Those pereons desir- 
ous of having a box stationed at their places of busi- 
mee byte ear. =~ ernage ween ae 
envuld make early application. These boics 
will afford but littke accommodation ; the great reform 
requised is irequency and certainty of delivery. 
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one might teach in the scientific method common to 


ed. If there were two Professors in the exegetical de- 
partment, one might take the Hebrew and the other 
If the Trustees should support a Professor 


Under an arrangement of this kind, the Pastoral Union, 


in all that relates to the Theological Department, would 


diplomatic arrangement. There would be little danger 


My own opinion and that of the most judicious persons 


will be done. The proposal, though well intended, is 


‘Tile Review ts 


We have no change to note in prices—the quality is of the ordi- 
Bary stamp. The demand is chiefly for good calves which are 


very scarce. Bales of fair quality at 6@6jgc. and exira at 


T@Mic., live weight. 


Ous.—Foglish Lineced remalus entirely nominal in the absence 
of apices; operators are disposed to await further developments 
respecting the Bustern Question. Whole lots may be quoted at 
90c., and small parcels at 9c. cash. Crude Whale is very firm; 
wanufacturers are short of supplice owing to the obstructions in 
the Sound. Sales at New-Bedford at T1c.@T18c. cash. Refined 
Winter Bleached is in better demand; sales of 800 bbis. on pri- 
vate terms. Orude Sperm is firm at the old rate—$1 80 cash— 
at which 1000 bbls. were sold at New-Bedford. Lard Oi is lower 
and dull, with sales ef 3000 gallons. Western Winter at S5c., 4 
months. Red is nominal at 65c. cash. 


Provmuoxs.—The Pork market has fluctuated slightly since this 


WT | duy week, but at the clese is heavy, with increased desire to realize 


The arrivals have boen much larger, but the sales have been 
quite lively, mostly to the neighboring milk dairies. We found 
some very fine cows, the best readily bring §55@60, peorer ones 


We have had a very scant supply in market thie week, and 
butchers have shown moch eagerness to buy, and prices have 
materially advanced. There are few on hand this morning, the 
supplies are mostly from this State and Ohio. 


sod haat eusete “eeeee + POR Ce eee eee << 
The eales of Samuei McGraw for the week ending February 13th : 
Average por head... ..... 2... se eceesenecsneseeB Ul 
SWINE. 
Few have arrived this week which bas enabled drovers to get 
better prices—the demand for packing is fair, sales of prime corn 
fed at Tc. dreseed, and a small lot as high aa Ge. 
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BEVIEW OF THE MARKET.—Feb. 13. 





and owr Prices Current Ore corrected 
pam hy Fo) — man, expressly for Uvia journal, 


Aguss.—The market has been quict. A decline of tec. wnscab- | 


mitted to on Pots. Pearls are unchanged. The sales for the 
week are about 2% bbie., cicsing firmly at 6660 for Pots and 
QT 75 for Pearls. Saleratus is firm at Go. cash. 
Bempw4x.—American yellow is immodernte inquiry at anchanz- 
ed prices, Bailes of 1500 Iba at 26@2964. 





The prospects of peace at an carly day exert a depressing iuflu- 
ence on the market, and the anxiety to sell is quise marked at the 
close. The trade have purchased very freely at the abatement, 
and we note a demand for selected Mess for the California mar- 
ket. Prime Mess has beea in limited demand, and is nominal at 
our quotations, with a small stock. New Mess has been sought 
after at $15 75G@16, being scarce and wanted for the Frenoh West 
Todies. Refuse ts quite and is nominal. Olear is inactive at $18 
@i8 50. Prices at th : close are unsettled. Beef bas ruled very 
dull; prices have further declined, and still the market is beary 
for common Weatern. Prime Mose is without variation to note, 
and is held firmly, with a small stock. Beef Hams are held with 
more confidence. Bacon is ia fair demand, aud is firm at 9K@ 
O3$c. for Western ribbed, 95:@9Kc. for boneless do., and 10@ 
10}¢¢. for City boneless. Dressed ‘iogs are in fair demaie at To. 
for Western, and 7} @1 Xo. for State wd Jersey. Lard has again 
Geclined, and is still heavy, with large arrivals in prospect. Out 
Meats have slightly doolined, with more offering. Butter is with- 
Out important ohanges, and is in fair demand for the Bast. Cheese 
is more saleable, and the stock is reduced to 70,000 boxes. 


Buca. —Has been drooping, and a full deciine of ¥@XKe. can be 
quoted, without any activity. Sales of 800 tcs. at 4M @okKe.; 
closing at 53<c. for strictly Prime, which is rather scarce. The 
stock of other qualities is ample and inoreasing. 

Burps.—A limited demand for Glover seed at 19@193¢c. Tim- 
othy is In falr demand at $8 25@8 8734 @ bush. Rough Flax is in 
good demand at $2 3)@3 25 P bush., and Olean do. ut $19. Lin- 
eoed isin demand at $2 46@32 48 on the spot for Culoutta. 

S9asus.—There has continued a firm market and a moderate 
demand to refiaers and the frade. The receipts have been liberal 
and the stock aceumulates with some rap dity, us (here are seve- 








ral vessels aflout without berths, and a number prevented from 


, knpding their cargoes by the inclement weather The stock offer- 


ing is not much larger than at our last—though the entire supply 
bere is much larger. Refined goods have boea ia fuir demand, 
and prices have ruled firm at the a@vanoe; the (nqsiry bs ohiefly 
fer Ooffee Sugurs and of these a censidernble umount has been 
@isposed of The sales are 1800 bbhd. a our quotations 

Srenren.—There is more inquiry. Sules wore made to-day of 
125 tons Piates, 6%, 6 mes. 
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